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fated with Victor’s exclusive Spira-draft lamp 
Buse. In the Animatophone the cooled air is forced 
n a spiralized, all-over, fast-moving stream through 
a multiple wall to dissipate heat more efficiently. 


Result .. . longer lamp life, clearer pictures. And 
remember, on the VICTOR, the lamp has a standard 


base, obtainable anywhere, at no extra cost. 


Here’s another outstanding feature that gives the 
Victor Animatophone its leading position in the 16mm 


industry. 


belo» Cmimatograth Coysovalion 


Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
New York (18) McGraw-Hill Bldg., 330 W. 42nd St.—Chicago (1) 188 W. Randolph 


MAKERS OF 16MM EQUIPMENT SINCE BR &. 
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More clearly than if they were right 
beside you, your pupils can see and 
understand without moving from their 
seats— when you perform a demonstra- 
tion from your desk with a Spencer 
Model B Delineascope. 

From a convenient horizontal projec- 
tion platform, it throws a clear cut 
image onto an overhead screen. Science 


experiments, drawings, contours of spec- 


Demonstrations that ALL Can See 


imens, lantern slides—all are projected 
in vivid detail 

For further information about this 
and other instruments for visual in- 


struction, write dept. B12. 


American @ Optical 


COMPANY 
Scientific Instrument Division 
Buffalo 15, New York 
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KEYSTONE Guerhead Tachistescope 
has Several Distinct Advantages 


over the method used with other projectors 


1. As many as twelve exposures may be made from 
a single slide—as against one. 


2. The twelve successive exposures are projected at 
the same spot on the screen. 


3. The cost of each exposure is reduced to the mini- 
mum. 


4. The projection is greatly facilitated because of 
the number of exposures available on a single slide 


and by the way in which the slide is manipulated. 


YES, in Economy, in Ease of Operation, in Flexibility 
to Classroom Requirements, in Adaptability to Pres- 
ent-Day Demands and to Coming Developments in 
Projection Material—the Keystone Overhead 
Tachistoscope stands first. 


Just try a Keystone Overhead Tachistoscope—its su- 
periority will be evident. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 
Meadville, Penna. 


SINCE 1892—PRODUCERS 


OF SUPERIOR VISUAL AIDS 
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Diversitorials 


The DV I Zone Plan Needs Change 


E had the pleasure and privilege, at Milwaukee 
in 1940, of presenting the original plan for a 
Zonal organization of the D V I. We were 
not alone in our enthusiasm for, after discussion in 

Committee at Atlantic City in February 1941, the plan 

was adopted with practical unanimity in June at the 

D V I meeting in Boston. The Zone Plan had a 

thorough trial and was found wanting. Properly we 

should be among the first to admit failure and urge a 

change. 

The field of audio-visual instruction is nation-wide 
but is still largely unintegrated. Countless “‘centers” 
are very much alive but they function in isolation. The 
field has magnitude without coherence. The right na- 
tional organization can knit the isolated parts into a 
powerful whole, and that organization should inevit- 
ably be the Department of Visual Instruction of the 
National Education Association. Given swift and 
steady membership growth, by thousands instead of 
hundreds, the D V I can bring unity and strength to 
this field of vast potentialities. 

The Zone Plan was a mere first step, but it was in 
the right direction. It replaced the previous shotgun 
method of nation-wide membership campaigns from a 
single national headquarters, the address shifting each 
year, with more concentrated campaigns through ten 
Zone headquarters, each covering a limited and more 
familiar territory. It did achieve a two-fold increase, 
possibly three-fold, but we want fifty-fold! The ques- 
tion is whether to continue, modify, or discard the 
Zone plan. \We would vote for the middle course, modi- 
fication. 

The Zones proved still too large and developed two 
major weaknesses. First, in some Zones lack of effec- 
tive headquarters leadership brought insignificant  re- 
turns. Second, in many Zones local centers of out- 
standing achievement justly claimed the right to handle 
membership campaigns in their own self-developed 
territory—which made the center a “branch” of the 
Zone—which called for a three-way split of the mem- 
bership fee (apart from the magazine subscription) 
between “branch”, “zone”, and ‘“‘national’’—which 
brought about hopeless complexities in bookkeeping. 
And here lies the key to the right “zone plan’’—an 
elastic number of Zones of any and all sizes, ultimately 
covering the whole country. 

We would like to see, therefore, the following funda- 
mental changes : 

(1) Abolish present arbitrary ten Zones and Zonal Officers 

(2) Admit as “Zones of the D V I” all local centers or 
organizations of significant achievement in audio-visual 
instruction, regardless of size or area served. 

(3) Give each such Zone exclusive right and responsibility 
of membership campaigns within its own territory, 
whether city-wide, county-wide, state-wide, or larger, 
with no overlapping in territory. 

(4) Establish thereby a two-way division of membership 
fee, between “zone” and “national”, with no further 
subdivision possible. 

(5) Give the Zones state-city names—Ohio Z1 Columbus, 
Texas Z4 El Paso, etc.—the number of Zones per 
State being unlimited, and the Z number showing 
order of admission within the State. 

(6) Then, with permanent national headquarters under 
Vernon Dameron as Executive Secretary, with Zones 
working territories that match their capabilities, let 
the Department of Visual Instruction of the N E A 
move forward to real accomplishment. 
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The New Department 


E take pleasure and pride in presenting to our 
readers Mr. William S. Hockman as Editor of 
our new “Church Department’, which is to 
consist of four or more full pages each month always 
addition to the regular pages of Educational Screen 
On the opposite page is Mr. Hockman’s introductory 
editorial to the Church Department which begins in 
the March issue 
Our new colleague possesses rare qualifications and 
experience for the work. He received his \.}. degree 
from Randolph-Macon 
College, his A.M. de 
gree in Religious Edu- 
cation from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Mr. 
Hockman has served 
various denominations 
as Director of Relig 
ious Education—-at the 
Central Congregational 
Church in Topeka, Cal- 
vary Methodist in 
Washington, and Lake- 
wood Presbyterian, his 
present position, in 
Lakewood, Ohio. He 
has been Chairman of 
the Department of 
Christian Education, Cleveland Church Federation, for 
six years, and of the Directors’ Section, International 
Council of Religious Education, for two. For some 
twenty summers he*has taught courses in the Leader 
ship Training Schools of the Presbyterian and other 
denominations, and is on the faculty of the “Interna 
tional Workshops in Visual Education” sponsored by 
the International Council. 


Mr. Hockman’s numerous writings in his special 
field are well and widely known. His leaflet written 
for the Methodists, “The Use of Visual Aids in the 
Church”, has been distributed by many denominations 
His “Films Promote Discussion” in the /nternational 
Journal of Religious Education was the first article in a 
church publication on the film-forum technique. 
Church Management invited his study outline on “The 
Use of Visual Aids” for their July-August issue last, 
and Religious Education carried his “Use of Slides 
and Films” in their November-December visual educa 
tion issue. Our readers are free to write direct to Mr 
Hockman at 2043 Mars Avenue, Lakewood 7, Oluo 


A Reader Speaks 


was very glad to read 11 
to have a “Church Department” in visual education 
Chis wil! serve a long-felt need among church leaders 


your recent issue that you are 


| am personally acquainted with Mr. William S. Hock 
man, who has been selected to head this department. You 
are to be congratulated in making a wise choice of a man 
with such fine character and ability. More church leaders 
will now have an opportunity to share in his experiences 
in this important field. 
JOSEPH MOSCA, Member Visual Aid Committee 
Council of Churches of Christ, Allegheny County, Pa 
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The Church Department 


Kditorial 


HIS department is new. The magazine is old 
this being the 25th volume. In it, for nearly 


quarter of a century, visually-minded school 


people have discussed their ideas and questions with 
mutual helpfulness. Now the editor and publisher in 
vite the visually-minded church leaders to use ons 
section of this respected magazine—for the discussion 
of problems, for the exchange of ideas, for the enricl 

ment and clarification of our thinking—as the church 
employs more widely and intensively visual means and 
methods in the achievement of its goals in a free and 
increasingly democratic society. 

In the local community, school and church are nevet 
far apart in purpose and leadership. It augurs well 
for the future of both that they can be thus closely as 
sociated in EpUCATIONAL SCREEN in their commot 
quest for a deeper understanding of the place of visual 
media in that part of the total education of the citizen 
to which each addresses itself. 

We want this Church Department to belong to the 
whole church. Every unit of the church in America 
invited to contribute its questions and best thinking. 
The large denomination and the small communion will 
be heard. The Kingdom comes through the efforts of 
all. If the sound and intelligent use of visual aids cai 
help one part of the church, no denomination or con 
munion can ignore visual aids. We will use the term 
“church” to encompass the field of religious effort and 
interest in the same way that the term “school” com 
monly denotes the field of educational endeavor. Ther 
fore, let the church—every faith and communiot 
contribute to and receive from this department. 

These columns not only belong to the church « 


tensively, but intensively, also. W welcome 


comments, ideas, insights, problems, and solutions 
every one within the church from the classroom teache1 
to the chairman of the council of bishops. The chu 
moves forward thru the work and loyalty of many men 
and women, scattered up and down thru the ranks of 
leadership and responsibility. Each one is a part of 
the total church. The whole is dependent upon eac! 
The girl who takes the (right) film can from the 
shelf and sends it on its way with expedition contrib 
utes to the learning experience of a group as definitel 
as the leader who plans the program. Let us cultivate 
a fellowship within the church as well as throughout 
the church. 

We expect all the visual aids to learning, projected 
and non-projected, to be considered on these pages. W< 
would do well to appraise each in relation to the get 
eral categories of objectives of the church: instruction, 
interest, motivation and worship. We shall welcome 
discussion centering in any of the four great areas of 
visual education: production, distribution, evaluation 
and utilization. In each area the churcl 


some clear-headed thinking. 


irch needs to do 


WILLIAM S. HOCKMAN, Editor 


\t present, too few of the producers appreciate the 
problems of the utilizers, and the reverse is true, also. 
No one should work in isolation. This department can 
be one medium of communication. User and producer 
need to know each other, consult each other, come to 
respect and trust each other, if the church is to receive 
usable materials from the studio. Those charged with 
evaluation and the development of criteria must be in 
contact with the realities of both the studio and the 
chapel. 

\ll kinds of helpful articles will be welcome to 
these pages: the closely-reasoned discussion which will 
bring us all back to fundamentals; the article that il- 
luminates with a flash of insight; the statement of a 
problem ; and the contribution that tells us a better way 
to do some one thing. We want news—news from all 
corners of the church, and from all interests within 
the church. Tell us about institutes, workshops and 
courses in visual aids, and let us publish in the May or 
June issue all those projected for this summer. 

We hope to list and briefly describe the new releases 
of all kinds of visual materials, and mention those in 
production, From time to time critical reviews of visual 
inaterials will be given. We will want reviews of books, 
and notations of helpful booklets, pamphlets, leaflets 
and magazine articles on visual aids in the church. 

We hope to develop a “We Used” section in which 
you can tell us what you used, with whom it was used, 
why, and how, and comment on the results you se- 
cured. The church is starving for this kind of material. 
Thousands of church people are using visual aids each 
week but they are not telling each other how they are 
doing it 

\We will be pleased to hear from the pastor—the 
head of the local church and the one responsible for 
the total effectiveness of the church. What is the pastor 
thinking about visual aids? There must be several 
thousand directors of religious education scattered thru 
the church of America. These pages belong also to 
vou. By training and experience you are entitled to 
make your observations, report your experience, ask 
vour questions. 

Visual aids are being reappraised by those who are 
leading in the outreach of the church at home and 
abroad. The statesmen of the missionary movement 
see in visual aids an effective method to inform and 
energize millions of church members to support a 
world wide enterprise of missions and reconstruction. 

[hey must, in like manner, use visual aids to reach the 
masses of war-weary mankind whose bodies are hungry 
for food, whose minds long for truth, and whose spirits 
thirst for a decent amount of freedom. 

Let us make these pages the cross-roads of the 
thinking of the church in the field of visual educa- 
tion. Let us use this department to stimulate and 
guide the growth of our knowledge, inspiration and 
insight. W.S.H. 
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What COLOR 


is a Blucjay? 


If you were to apply your own ideas of 
color to this well-known bird, it is likely 
you would color some areas incorrectly. 
But the CORONET sound motion picture, 
THE BOBOLINK AND BLUEJAY, presents 
young bluejays and their parents in full, 
lifelike, natural color —gives correct im- 
pressions to all who see it. It is but one 


of the popular color films in the new 


catalog of CORONET Instructional Films. 3 


There are dozens of other Coronet natural color sound films 
available on birds, flowers, Indians of the Southwest, life in Mex- 
ico, science, health, safety, vocational guidance and physical edu- 
cation. Some are also available in black and white, and a few 
subjects which do not require color are black and white only. 
All have been produced in collaboration with subject matter 
specialists for classroom use. Many others are in production. 


eon 


Write for the new illustrated catalog of Coronet 
Instructional Films —it will be mailed promptly. 


CORONET INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 


919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
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Looking Ahead ‘lwenty-Five Years 
in Audio- Visual Education 


FRANCIS WRIGHT NOEL. Director ELIZABETH GOUDY NOEL 
California State Division of Audio-Visual Education Formerly Specialist 
Sacramento. California U.S. Office of Education 


{ masterful presentation of some possibilities ahead of 
audio-visual education-—the trials as well as the triumphs. 





LYSTAL gazing is for the fakirs, prognosticat ae --- 
si te Ree thee aad “Sie eae eines ile NOTE: When the Editor of EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
Si ey =e nae asked us to peer into the future of audio-visual education, 


>> 1 oO z Fé \\ \ ars ahe- about \ T ] ° . *.° . . 
esyimg a ears ahead about any t : we were apprehensive and with the writing of this article, 
] t, + ¢ ¢ a] leat . . . . * * 
is hazardous . . . and twenty-five years is like long apprehension increases. No claim is made for the original- 
range weather forecasting . anybody's gu ity of the ideas presented here and any resemblance to 
Weather forecastine deals with cosmic events bevon what may actually happen will surely be a coincidence! 
the control of man. But what happens to audio-v1 The Authors 


LLB BBL LPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PP PP 





education in the next twenty-five vears is decide 


thi en ae mere ee cae eer ee ree Patrick Henry's observation, “I know of no wav to 
within the control ot audio-visual ition aa aa ore ‘ Se 
If their leadership is based upon an understandit dge the future except by the past,” is in point here, 
iol ale: peiacied eR Far "i for judging the past seems to be the safest means of 
> pri s ot democrati duci dequat 


eas i a | predicting the future. The history of America’s ac- 
educational preparation for their work, broad « i : mre Ts 

a : ; pr ree omplishments, of transforming a wilderness into a 
lence in the various aspects of audio-visual educati 


wise application of such experi nce to problems in the _eragg agricusturss and industrial nation, is ps of ful- 
Geld and courage and ability to do the thines th filling needs and solving problems. The history of the 
beheve in, then the future is bright There is mu westward expansion, the story of the railroads and 
evidence that such leadership is emerging. Out iene iy om Gavenngunenn of the telephone, telegraph 
dictions are based upon faith in that leadership nd radio communications, and even the history of 


A \merican education itself, show that the needs of one 
It takes no seer to predict an ever-increasing us ; 


period become the deeds of the next. To follow this 


these materials by business, industry, and the age é , 
i nee +] same line of thinking then, an analysis of present-day 
of government. Advertisers will use them extens1 a Pe : are 
' ee needs in audio-visual education becomes the basis for 


Pressure groups will seize on these media to proj ' 
} 

ee Ba ; predicting the future. 
gandize in favor of their special interests. Churche 


lesneuil Feacher competency in the field of audio-visual edu- 


clubs, and other cultural groups in our society é 

expand their uses of these materials. And while sci ition.) This 1s perhaps the most important present-day 
use of them will lag behind this procession, the im] roblet Solving it 1s a continuous peace Even 
of the out-of-school use of audio-visual materials now the quantity and variety of audio-visual instruc- 
certainly create a greater demand for their ust on materials greatly outflank teacher competency 1n 
educational institutions. (Increased use by educator fective use of them. There is statistical proof of 
will help to clarify the meaning of “‘audio-visual « ur lauure (0 USE EVER a small percentage ol the edu- 
cation” and to establish it as carefully planned tional radio programs. Valuable pictorial materials 
integrated instructional use of motion pictures. slid re to be found in magazines, catalogues and pamphlets 
filmstrips, stereographs, study prints, micro-proj ich can be obtained trom many sources at little or 
tions. radio, television. posters, ae eee Oo cost Yet teacher use of these materials is still 
iitats vaadidle. fold bien, aaah cinmiiaitine: petals ery limited lhe wealth of films, hlmstrips, and slides, 
vices. But audio-visual education will be recog: any ot which provide educational experiences not 
as meee than & matter of materiale and tecniones herwise obtainable,) have only scattered uses in 
a new wav of teaching the same old things hools. Past experience shows that increased use of all 
dvnamics of the aids themselves—thei nih és idio-visual materials depends upon teachers knowing 
ization, and manner of presentation—make then the materials, understanding their educational value, 
tential means of presenting the interrelationship ot d having skill in using them. Developing teacher 
interdependent society, of initiating new patter petency in the use of these aids (as well as super- 
life rooted in scientific discoveries nd technol administrative competency) 1s a resporsi- 
advances, and of providing a means of securins | { both teacher training institutions and school 
co-operation in tl onal t and behavior eaaont: ! strators. It has two aspects, in-service and pre- 
order, progress and peace. The educational ust ervice training. Teachers’ colleges have the primary 
motion pictures, radio, slides, and filmstrips, as esponsibility for the pre-service aspect. Indications 
as of the other aids, in the classroom will be accept re that teacher training institutions are beginning to 
as an essential means of insuring education agai ecognize the problem. The future will bring courses, 


isolation from the stream of world events nits, and practical experiences into the teacher train- 
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ing curriculum which will assure teacher competency 
in audio-visual education. Many teacher training in- 
stitutions will require this work. College instructors 
will use these materials in their classes! In-service 
teacher training will receive major attention from 
most administrators and their supervisory _ staffs. 
Twenty-five years from now Dr. Frank N. Freeman's 
observation of twenty years ago, that the skill of the 
teacher makes the difference between the audio-visval 
instructional materials being worth while or a waste of 
time, will still be true, but educational institutions will 
have done something to implement his words. 

Acceptance by the public and by school authorities 
of the place of audio-visual materials in a good school 
program. Long before our period closes, these ma- 
terials will be considered as essential to the classreom 
as are comfortable seats, good lighting, ventilation, 
blackboards, books and teachers’ desks. Miss X taking 
a new teaching position in Little Town will be aware 
of the values of these materials and will be thoroughly 
trained in their use. She will expect to find appropri- 
ate audio-visual instructional materials. Likewise, she 
will be given school time to familiarize herself with 
new materials as they are available. They will be 
bought from public monies. Pay assemblies with 
movies will not be used as a source of revenue for pur- 
chasing audio-visual equipment, nor will P.T.A.’s be 
asked to do so. The history of public education shows 
that the public will support what it believes in. 

Better equipment and materials will be available. 
The quality of audio-visual materials and equipment 
will be improved as the result of past experiences, 
current research, and future co-operation between edu- 
cators and producers. Better materials will lead to 
greater use and greater use will lead to lower prices. 
Good utilization techniques requiring class participa- 
tion will be built into some materials for specialized 
subject fields. A much wider range of subjects will be 
available in all the media. New devices will make 
possible low-cost color and three dimension projection. 
The stereoscope, modernized, will again return, taking 
a prominent place in classroom instruction. Vecto- 
graphs will come into general use especially in the vis- 
ualization of mathematical concepts. Mechanical equip- 
ment will be simplified and lighter in weight. A sound 
motion picture projector will be manufactured especial- 
ly for classroom needs. These will be probably fol- 
lowed later by small individual desk projectors for 
use by individual students. 

Solution of two conflicting trends. Modern school 
design seeks to admit more and more light into the 
classroom and bilateral lighting even now is consid- 
ered a must on the part of many school architects. 
Projected materials at present require reduction or 
exclusion of light. Present darkening facilities leave 
much to be desired. For those who want daylight 
projection the ultimate solution may be projectors with 
two or three times as much light power combined with 
a refined, improved transluscent screen and reflecting 
box. Special classrooms for the use of projection ma- 


terials have not solved this problem, nor will they. 
Audio-visual materials achieve their optimum educa- 
tional value when they are used in the regular, in- 
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siructional environment. [Extensive and intensive use 
of these materials during the next twenty-five year 
period will make special projection rooms unequal 
to the demands for their use. Every classroom will 
provide adequate facilities for the use of all audio- 
visual materials. 

Research. Research studies to prove whether or not 
audio-visual materials are more effective than are 
other teaching tools or whether one aid is better than 
another aid will, for all practical purposes, cease. Re- 
search will be directed primarily into four constructive 
channels: (a) Ways of producing better materials to 
meet educational needs; (b) Ways of utilizing the 
materials more’ effectively. (Research will provide 
psychological data upon which to base sound utilization 
techniques. These techniques will probably vary 
greatly in terms of the materials and the purpose for 
which they are used) (c) Ways of using these ma- 
terials as contributions to curriculum revision, and (d) 
Ways of developing skills in seeing and hearing. Seeing 
and hearing comprehension will be given as great an 
emphasis in schools of the future as is given at pre- 
sent to reading comprehension. Dr. Samuel Renshaw, 
of Ohio State University, has demonstrated that tre- 
mendous gains in learning are possible when people 
have developed seeing and hearing skills. Naval air 
craft recognition courses, based upon his theories, 
trained students to recognize various kinds of air- 
planes in as little as 1/250th of a second. Teaching 
pupils how to see and to listen will be as fundamental 
as teaching them how to read and write. Continuous 
evaluation of materials and practices will also charac- 
terize this period. 

Decentralization of materials. Armed-force exper- 
lence has clearly indicated that as intensive use of 
audio-visual materials develops the need to have them 
immediately available increases. Intensive use requires 
that the materials be placed as nearly as possible to 
the point of use. Our twenty-five year period will 
see continuous decentralization of distribution centers. 
\s the unit costs of materials and equipment decreases 
the time will come when many schools will have sub- 
stantial depositories located in each building. This 
will make possible the use of these materials by in- 
dividuals and small groups for reference and_ study 
purposes much as they use libraries. Provisions will 
be made for cubicles where students can view motion 
pictures, film strips, lantern slides and other projected 
materials. Similar rooms will be available for audi 
tioning radio transcriptions, records of speeches, and 
dramatic plays. Visual and auditory “reference’’ ma- 
terials will be available in sets on various subjects, 
much as encyclopedias are now. Books and audio 
visual materials will be correlated for certain core 
courses or units common to most curriculums. Teacher 
manuals or guides will accompany materials developed 
for school use; pictorial workbooks will be used in 
conjunction with films ; and units comprised of combin- 
ations of aids will be in regular use. Textbooks and 
encyclopedias will contain references to appropriate 
audio-visual materials. 

Audio-Visual Education Departments. A school 
district not providing its teachers with the services of 
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an audio-visual department or teacher service centet 
will be considered “retarded.” These departments 
will provide teachers and school staffs with a wide 
range of audio-visual materials which will be as 
easy to obtain as books now are from the library 
ach department will be staffed by professionally 
competent personnel, who will provide professional 
counsel in the selection; utilization, and evaluation 
of the materials. The Department’s offerings will 
vary considerably depending upon the school cut 
riculum, the size of the area it serves, and the fin 
ancial ability of the district to support an adequate 
educational program. Many states will provide 
equalization funds for the support of these depart 
ments and will exercise considerable direction over 
them in regard to their standards of educational 
service. Most states will have an audio-visual educa 
tion office at the state level to give direction and ovet 
all leadership to the movement and to assure that the 
use of these materials is not conceived alone in terms 
of subject matter and grade levels. 

International aspects of audio-visual education. This 
movement is world wide. Broadly conceived it has 
particular significance to the period of international 
understanding and co-operation which we are entering 
Discussions by one of the authors with high authori 
ties from the various governments of Europe and Asia 
who were attending the Conference of Allied Ministers 
of Education in London early in 1945 made it evident 
that they understand the importance and significance of 
the movement.* All were convinced that no educational 
system of the future could be successful except as it 
provided for extensive and intensive use of audio 
visual materials. The next twenty-five years will 
see most nations of the world making use of these 
as ‘basic’ teaching materials. Many undeveloped areas 
of the world, for example the northern regions of 
\merica and parts of Central and South America, 
Africa, and Asia have skipped several stages in the 
development of transportation, going directly from 
primitive means of travel to the airplane. Likewise 
nations which now have inadequate educational systems 
will omit intermediate stages of educational develop 
ment and will go directly to the use of audio-visual 
education materials in their efforts to eliminate illite: 
acv and raise the educational level of their citizenry 

Educational Screen in 1970. To paraphrase Ten 
nvson’s famous lines from “The Brook,” “Men may 
come and men may go but I go on forever’’—magazines 
may come and magazines may go but Educational 
Screen goes on forever, if it continues to maintain high 
professional standards and a_ well-defined editorial 
policy, to give the kind of leadership referred to in 


this forecast. 


lo recapitulate, we predict: 

1. Good leadership in the field by audio-visual 
education specialists. 

2 Extensive use of audio-visual materials by out 


of school agencies. 


*Francis W. Noel was Audio-Visual Consultamt for the U. S 
Department of State to the Conference of Allied Ministers of 
Education meeting in London, 1945 
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3. Recognition of the broad concepts of audio- 
visual education as applied to the educative pro- 
cesses. 

+. Great emphasis on the development of teacher 
competency in both its pre-service and in-service 
aspects. 

5. Public acceptance and financial support of 
audio-visual education in a good school pro- 
gram. 

6. Development of better equipment and materials. 

7. Adequate physical provisions for the use of 
audio-visual materials in classrooms. 

8. Extensive research leading to better materials 
and equipment, proper curriculum placement, 
better utilization, and the development of skills 
in seeing and hearing. 

9. Continuous decentralization in the location of 
materials. 

10. Widespread development of professionally staf- 
fed Audio-Visual Education Departments offer- 
ing broad material and professional services 
to school staffs. 

11. Use of audio-visual materials by most of the 
nations of the world in their educational pro- 
grams. 

12. In 1970 Educational Screen still a dominant 
influence in the field of audio-visual education. 

\ rosy picture has been painted. But the highroad 
we are to travel is not without its chuckholes and 
dangerous ledges. Failure to recognize and avoid 
these areas can drastically alter predictions. Here 
are some words of caution. 

Those responsible for directing audio-visual educa- 
tion programs in schools should avoid overstressing 
any single aspect of the field. Such a tendency to 
concentrate on production or distribution of audio- 
visual materials is already apparent in some schoo 
systems and institutions of higher learning. This 
overconcentration has meant the neglect of the equally 
important problems of selection, utilization, and evalua- 
tion. It also has meant that many universities do rot 
view audio-visual problems as more highly specialized 
than guidance or measurement problems. Often it is 
regarded only as an instructional device to teach exist- 
ing subject matter—not as a means of altering the 
content of courses, of effecting changes in the place- 
ment of materials in the curriculum, of revising cur- 
riculum and perhaps altering actual school organiza- 
tion and administration. 

In the next few years the public may be oversold 
on a pseudo-type of audio-visual education and there 
is a danger of substituting over-expansion for growth. 
This thing can be a Frankenstein to education. As the 
production and sale of these materials become big 
business, groups not having the best interests of edu- 
cation at heart may bring pressures on school people 
that will threaten the healthy development of the move- 
ment and lead to experiences paralleling those of a 
generation ago in the textbook field. 

Current enthusiasm for tailor-made materials, pro- 
duced for our so-called specific needs, may cause us to 
pass up a wealth of audio-visual materials of great 

(Concluded on page 79) 
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Educational Screen 


Consumer Economics and 


Audio-Visual Aids 


FRANCES NORENE AHL 


Glendale High School. California 


Emphatic evidence of the worth and availability 
of audio-visual aids for teachers of economics. 


HE Educational Policies Commission of the 

National Education Association in its recent 

work, Education For All) American Youth, 
maintains that “Every American youth should under- 
stand the structure and operation of the economic 
system, and should be sensitive to the effects, in terms 
of social well-being, of his economic acts as producer 
consumer, and citizen.” And again, “Most of us 
spend the major part of our waking hours in economic 
activities as producers of goods and services which 
other people consume and as consumers of goods 
and services which other people have produced.” 

Youth should understand our complex present 
day economic society and the problems It presents. 
They should realize the recent changes that have taken 
place in this society and the changes that are now 
taking place, and how these changes will affect them. 
They should be brought to know the meaning of the 
democratic way of life and how this way of life has 
been wrought into the fabric of American society and 
\merican government. They should realize the extent 
to which the economic system is able to meet the 
material needs of this society. 

With the heavy expenses of the recent global 
conflict, a national debt in excess of two hundred and 
hfty billion, the problems of reconversion and rehabil- 
itation, the threats of increasing strikes and unemploy- 
ment, obviously the problem of taxes is ever-present, 
and will be tor decades to come. Surely it is not neces- 
sary today to argue that youth should study the 
financial structure of the government and be eon- 
cerned about adequate, just and equitable tax legis- 
lation and administration. 


Rickets : 
Ty industri! a (EO. See 


Cae 


- 


acl figure : one out of 10 children 


Students should realize the nature and extent of 
the problems of the consumer. They should become 
consumer conscious. Youth should become familiar 
with the techniques of better buymanship. They should 
be trained in the importance of and the need for the 
wise purchase of both goods and_ services. They 
should be cognizant of fraudulent schemes and quack 
cures. They should learn to guard themselves against 
nusleading advertising and high pressure salesmanship 
They should take advantage of all agencies and 1 
formation available for their protection. 

Market quotations, price ceilings and various ad 
vertisements in the local newspapers give substantial 
and useful consumer information and help our boy 
and girls to become more intelligent about their per- 
sonal spending. Students should be encouraged to pre 
pare daily bulletin board exhibits with hints and sug 
eestions assisting buvers. The material should be kept 
strictly up-to-date. Occasional brief tests on the sub 
ject matter of the items displayed will help to stimutate 


attention to current material. 


Graphs and charts illustrating the various consume 
problems, such as price and income changes ; diagrams 
showing the causes and dangers of inflation; budvets, 
both family and personal, will help to focus attentior 
on the need for the financial planning of the income 
it is not only iniportant that our students learn to 
budget carefully and to spend intelligently, but they 
should also be taught to invest wisely and to realize 
that they have a financial and moral responsibility t 
contribute to the welfare of others. 


In addition to the consumer magazines—Consumers 





Scenes from the film, “World of Plenty” (British Information Services) 
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(;uide, issued monthly by the War Food Admiunistr: 
tion, Washington, D. ¢ 


by Consumers Research, Inc. (Washington, New 


Consumers’ Digest published 


Jersey), the bulletins and reports of Consumers’ 


Union of the United States, Inc. (17 Union Squar 


West, New York) and of Cooperativ 


Distributors 


ld 


Inc. (116 East 16th Street, New York )—one should 


not overlook such periodicals as the American Maga 


sine, American Observer, Annals of the America 
Academy of Political and Social Science, Bankin 
Business iH "eC k oo 1) rent History. f: rine Maaa E 


Ladies Home Ji urnal, Newsweek Reader's Dia 
Saturday Evening Post, Scholastic, Survey Gra 
ete. which contain many helpful articles on the 
ious phases of consumer education The many « 
cellent pamphlets of the O. P. A. and the leaflet 
put out by the National Better Business are of re 
value. 

\ classroom library of up-to-date pamphlets 
clippings, charts and graphs, magazine and newspapet 


articles 1s an indispensable part of equipment for 


(Courtesy United Kingdom Information Office 


Italian civilians washing clothes at street fountain. 
From “UNRRA” (Released by National Film Board 


teaching consumer education, Such materials are als 
essential for a well-kept bulletin board 
Radio programs as outside listening assignment 
should constitute an integral part of the work. Stu 
dents should be encouraged to listen to several differ 


ent radio programs on consumer interests and mak 
] 


a report comparing the topics handled and the general 


usefulness of the information given. Or they may bx 


1 
1) 


asked to contrast two programs, one in_ which 


statements appear sound and trustworthy and one 


11 which false and misleading claims seem to be mad 
The Recordings Division of the New York Univer 

sitv Film Library cffers a number of recordings drama 

tizing characteristic experiences with personal borri 


ing and loan sharks; presenting the salient factors tl 
should be weighed when one is going to borrow mon 


or buy on the installment plan. 
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From “Managing the Family Income” 
(Household Finance Corp.) 


()ne no longer searches in vain for excellent motion 
jictures geared to help young people understand their 
roblems as producers, consumers and citizens. For a 


hetter appreciation of some of the financial problems 


t 


that developed as a part of the war and that are car- 


d over into the postwar era there are such films 
Black Marketing (owt), Partners in Crime (Bis )— 
lich shows the criminal aspects of black markets in 
(owl)—an_ excellent 
resentation of the conditions that would result if 
here were no price control—, /n The Wake of the 

mies: UNRRA (NFB), and World of Plenty (Bis) 


1 


(he latter, an original documentary film, presents the 
h 


England-——, Prices Unlimited 


any pases ot the food problem- production, dis- 


tribution, waste, wartime control and postwar plan- 


nO 
~ 


Such films as Protecting the Consumer (MoT), 
hich shows the losses due to unscrupulous sales 


methods and tells the steps taken to eliminate fraud and 


educate the consumer; Triumph Without Drums, 
rc), which relates the struggle for the passage of the 
Pure Food and Drug Act; and Where Your Money 
es (YMCA), which warns about costly buying habits 
nd explains how distribution costs amount to fifty- 


nine cents out of every dollar, help to present the 


problems of consumer buying. 


Vanaging the Family Income (rc), is perhaps the 


best film presentation of the difficulties of budgeting. 


complete lesson, guide is available with this picture 
as well as an excellent “Budget Calendar.” 
There are at least three good motion pictures on the 
subject of social security—Social Security (TFC) ; Old 
and Family Security and Social Security for the 
Vution (ssB)—any one of which will help to vitalize 
discussion of this timely topic. 


I 


lwo films especially pertinent to the field of credit 
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and the problems of personal borrowing are The Land 
to Have and to Hold (uspa) and Money to Loan 
(tFe.) The first describes the Cooperative Mortgage 
credit system of the National farm loan associations 
and land banks. It might well be supplemented by 
the recording, Cooperatives, which is based on the 
Public Affairs Pamphlet, Cooperatives in the United 
States—A Balance Sheet, and which presents argu- 
ments for and against these societies and associations. 
The second film exposes the operation of the un- 
scrupulous small-loan company. 

The list of motion pictures available for the field 
of consumer education is constantly growing. We have 
every reason to expect that as the war years “brought 
appeals and pressures for units on consumer econom- 
ics” there will be a tremendous increase in the pro- 
duction of educational films, as well as other instruc- 
tional aids, especially adapted to these units. 
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Sources of 16mm Films Mentioned Above 
31S. British Information Service, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 
IiFC Household Finance Corp., 919 N Michigar \ve., 
Chicago 11, Ill 


MOT March of Time films available from many University 
Extension Libraries 

NFB National Film Board of Canada, 84 E. Randolph St., 
Chicago 1, IIl. 

OWI Office of Information films available from local de- 


positories. 

SSB Social Security Board, Federal Security \ gency 
Washington 25, D. C 

TFC Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., 25 W. 43rd St., New 
York, N. z. 


USDA United States Department of Agricultur Motion 
Picture Service, Washington, D. C. 

YMCA Motion Picture Bureau, 347 Madison A New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Mississippi's State Program of Visual Education 


HE teachers of the public schools of Mississippi 

have long recognized that the schools of the 

state were not adequately meeting the needs of 
its boys and girls in a changing social order. Schools 
designed as preparatory schools for the colleges and 
State University no longer provided the necessary 
training for the heterogeneous group that attended 
the public schools. Different activities and content, 
with improved ways of learning, were needed. 

The writer's interest in audio-visual education has 
been continuous through his 15 years experience in 
school administration in Mississippi. By 1940, growing 
interest throughout the State brought him an invita 
tion to discuss and demonstrate “The Motion Picture 
as an Aid to High School Instruction’ before the 
Mississippi Educational Association. In 1941 interest 
in audio-visual teaching was definitely on the up-swing, 
only to find itself suddenly diminishing when the pro- 
duction of audio-visual projection equipment was 
turned into the military channels. At war’s end, co- 
incidentally with the release of projection equipment 
for use in educational institutions, the State Depart- 
ment of Education in Mississippi recognized opportun- 
ity to render distinctive service to its educational sys- 
tem, and organized a Department of Audio-Visual 
Education, in September 1945, the undersigned as 
director. 

Aims and objectives of this department were adopted 
as follows : 

1. To develop on the part of the teachers in the 
educational institutions of Mississippi a desire to 
use these materials of instruction effectively) 
in achieving the objectives toward which their 
schools are striving ; 


nN 


To acquaint the teachers with effective ways of 
using these tools of learning through the estab- 
lishment of a series of eight Audio-Visual Con- 
ferences to be held in widely scattered areas of 
the state, February 20—March 1. These con- 
ferences will include discussion periods and 


NORMER L. GILL. Director 


Audio-Visual Education 
State Department of Education 
Jackson. Mississippi 


questions and answer pertods, but will ntet 
chiefly on classroom demonstrations in the us 
of films, slides, film strips, and stills: 

3. To acquaint the teachers with the sources for 
purchase or rental of such materials, through 
monthly Audio-Visual News Letters sent from 
this office to every school superintendent and 
director of audio-visual education : 

+. To acquaint the lay public with the possil 


f 


inherent in the use of audio-visual aids, throug! 
meetings with social and civic groups throu 


the state: 


st 


To develop in the teacher-training institutions 
the personnel and equipment necessary to train 
prospective and in-service teachers in the requis 
ite techniques. Three of the State Institutions of 
Higher Learning in Mississippi plan the inaug 
uration of courses in this field during the coming 
Summer Session, if qualified personnel to con 
duct them can be found. Otherwise, this de 


partment will direct audio-visual workshops 11 


several of these Institutions that ordinarily hold 
Summer Sessions ; 

6. To develop responsibility on the part of teachers 
and students in evaluating and selecting materials 
for rental or purchase, through the medium of 
conferences with teacher groups throughout the 
state, which will be supplemented during the com 

ing Sessions in the Institutions of Higher Learn 


~ 


ll 


ing ; 


~ 


While a continuous evaluative program 1s being 
conducted in the individual schools in which this 
program has been launched, we plan a rather ex 
haustive evaluation of the entire state program 


at the end of the second year of the program 
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Even in the Army! 
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{n Army Trainee speaks his mind on “methods” of teaching 


with motion picture films in a military training center. 


training film, even a good training filn 5 


not an entitv unto itself. It is an integral 


of a curriculum and should not be considerée 


outside of that curriculum. It is not designed for 


showing in a projection room, but rather to a group 


of trainees with specific background incl motivatio1 


When most of us who work with training films attend 


a screening in a projection room, we have to imagin 
ourselves in the circumstances in which the film 
designed to be shown. At best this a difficult pr 


, 
successtul 


cedure, and it is rare indeed that one cat 
reproduce the conditions of the classroom When lool 
ing at one of the Office of Education films, like “Fa 
ing, Turning, Boring, Grooving, Chamfering on a Vert 


ical Turret Lathe using Two Heads’, for exampl 


layman may be totally incapable of judging its training 


value. If it is clear to him, it is probably too simpk 
for the budding machinist whom the film is designed 
train. If it is confusing to the layman, it may vet 
possibly be clear and lucid to the student with 

previous background and experience on simpler oper 


trons 
A while back | had the rather unusual experienc 


of being trained by films, not as a training film expert 


but as a plain ordinary trainee. The experienc 
eoing through basic training in the Army, of seemg 


films under actual field conditions have | 


upon my understanding of the function of a training 


film. This. I may add, is not the result of a surve 
it may not be typical of all Army training method 
but is merely the observation of what happened in one 


basic company in one Army camp 


| spent five weeks in a basic quartermaster trall 


ing company at Camp Lee, Virginia. During 
period we spent several hours a week in the audi 


torium looking at films both for training and ortet 


tion. We all know that these films were designed fo1 


optimum utilization, but unfortunately the actual 
ditions are not always optimum. 


The training schedule ran roughly as follows: | 
} 


several periods a day were distributed over three main 


forms of activity: actual field exercises or pract 
class meetings with lectures or demonstrations, 


film showings. The order of these varied from 


' ] . ley 
to day so that some days a vigorous close order drill 


session might be followed by a session in a darkene¢ 


auditorium, or films might open the day’s prog 
This schedule was determined not by the command 


ing officer of each company but was set down by reg 
’ , , ] +f 

imental headquarters for all the compames under 1 

jurisdiction. Thus if we assume that there 1s a period 


in a training course at which the film should be used 


to reach maximum training efficiency, only a tractio 
of the audience saw it at that stage 


Another fault in the method of showing was tha 


( 


; 


had some erect 


ROBERT B. KONIKOW 


Formerly with Division of Training 
Aids, U.S. Office of Education 


he officers assigned to lead discussions and_ teach 
lasses in the platoon level showed little interest in 
the films. The minimum number of officers, generally 
just the one who conducted the company from one 
location to another, was present and those who gave 
the lecture on the subject were absent. Many of them 
did not even take the trouble to learn which films 
were being shown to their men. They would then pro- 
ceed to give their own lectures without reference 
cither to the film which had been shown or the film 
which was going to be shown on the subject. This 
occasionally led to considerable confusion and waste. 
l‘or example, we were shown one film on the organ- 
ization of the Army. Made several months earlier, 
the film used the term “Services of Supply” instead 
of the more recently adopted “Army Service Forces.” 
No officer either at the showing itself or at the platoon 
lecture which followed corrected this, and it was left 
up to one of the brighter trainees to inform the class 


ot the cnange. 


\n important tactor was the mental attitude of the 
en as they entered the theater. All the films were 
shown on 35mm in the same post theater which was 
used for entertainment purposes at night. Our train- 
ing Was in the summer and after an hour of strenuous 


physical exercise in the sun, the men marched into 
the theater tired and sweaty. The darkness of the 
auditorium and the dullness of many of the films made 

necessary for officers or non-commissioned officers 
to patrol the aisles looking for men who were trying 
to catch up on their sleep. Where films which seemed 
important to the men were presented in an informal 
vernacular with pertinent humor, this was not a prob- 
lem. A hard-hitting film kept its audience awake 
the “Why We Fight” pictures, for example, were 
well received the first time they were run. Through 
some mix-up, one of this series was shown two or 
hree times, with the result that its subsequent show- 
rs did not get much attention. 


lhe men as a whole were very alert in picking out 
errors, even in the background. Ways of doing things 

at were contrary to what had been taught by their 
instructors were quickly picked up without any prompt- 
\ctually, the instructors, lacking familiarity with 
the films, didn’t bother to point out the discrepancies. 
One example may be noted. It was a film on military 
courtesy which showed the adventures of a new soldier 
and put him through various situations which re- 


quired various actions. One of these was his request 
a commanding officer for a three-day pass within the 
first week of his Army life. All of us having been 
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taught that no pass would be issued until after our 
basic training, a roar of resentment arose when the 
fortunate hero of the film asked for and obtained his 
pass. This was not pertinent to the method of asking, 
which was correct, but nevertheless was spotted and 
condemned immediately. 

My experience was not wide enough to justify draw- 
ing hard and fast conclusions, but certain generaliza- 
tions may be reached. Current thinking in training 
film production assumes that a film will be used in 
its proper place in the curriculum, that it will be pro- 
perly introduced, with motivation supplied by the in- 
} 


structor, that there will be a follow up by the instruc- 


tor relating the film to the actual job or learning task. 
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I think we must realize that these assumptions out 
line an ideal which is probably never reached, and that, 
in actuality, none of them may be true. This implies 
that until the ideal is reached, until all teachers know 
how to use training films, and all supervisors accept 
the basic principle of proper utilization, a film will 
often have to do its job as best it can in spite of the 
way it is handled. It will have to contain within itself 
the elements which will enable it to do a good teach- 
ing job, the elements which lead to motivation and 
follow-up, as well as those of education and elucida 
tion. It must be able to stand on its own feet and fight 
its way to teaching, perhaps in spite of the instructor 


rather than with his assistance. 


The Film Library that Salvage Built 


Some schools have funds for visual materials; some schools merely 


wish and wait: and some schools get busy and do something about it. 


HE old adage, as expressed by Peter Pindar 
may or may not be true 


“You can not make, my lord. | fear. 
A velvet purse of a sow’s ear” 


3ut York has discovered, even during the war, that 
such a valuable addition to a school system as a film 
library can be built from what otherwise would be 
waste materials 
\nd herein lies a story. 


waste paper, scrap iron. rags, etc 


Following a pattern that was fast becoming general 
in the late 1920’s and early 1930's, the teachers of 
York experimented with the idea of using visual aids 
in the classrooms, with emphasis on silent motion 
pictures. Many were soon aware of the potential- 
ities of this newcomer in the field of education. The 
recognition of the possibilities that the film held, 
coupled with the desire to use it more widely, usually 
brought the teacher to a sudden stop when she dis 
covered that too few films were available for class 
room use, unless purchased outright. Very few dis 
tricts were willing to invest funds in this new teach 
ing device, but teachers wanted to use it, they wante- 
films. 


To meet the needs of our section of the State, tw 
cooperative film libraries were organized by neigh 
boring Teachers’ Colleges, and in a relatively short 
time, most of our schools were members. For a few 
years this method of securing films seemed, at least 
for all practical purposes, to be the answer to the 
problem of where to secure films. 


In due course, however, three major problems arose, 
none of which could be solved by the College Film 
Libraries. These were, (1) The distance between the 
As film had to 
be sent by parcel post, occasional delays in receiving 
Then too, the 


school using the films and the library. 


and returning films were inevitable. 
expense of transportation was quite an item, when 


JESSE D. BROWN, Principal 
Hartley School, York, Pa. 


considered over a period of years. Many a film could 
be bought with the money spent for parcel post. (2) 
Films had to be reserved for a semester in advance 
Few teachers could plan their work that far ahead, 
and anticipate the need for a certain film in a par 
ticular week. A good film aids but can not be the cor 
of the teaching. On the other hand, if the need for a 
certain film arose, the film could seldom be withdrawn 
from the library because another school had it in use. 
Besides, member schools could withdraw each week 
only as many films as they had on deposit. In most 
cases, this was one film. (3) The method of distri 
bution defeated the very purpose for which visual 
aids were intended, correlation with the course of 
study, and thus the showing of movies became a 
routine, weekly entertainment feature. 

Karly in 1941, the elementary principals of York 
decided to try to overcome all three obstacles by es 
tablishing their own Library. Tax money was not 
available, nor were any other funds in sight. The only 
assets were those that our schools had been spending 
in library memberships and transportation charges, 
approximately $150.00 a year. Certainly, not enough 


to establish and maintain a library. 


In spite of the visible handicaps, the decision was 
made to attempt to build our own film library. All 
elementary schools withdrew their films from the col 
lege libraries and the “York Film Library,” with the 
writer appointed manager, was set up with thirteen 
sound and silent films. A very inauspicious beginning, 
nor did the future look too promising. But we had 


one firm asset—faith in our venture. 


Money-raising ventures were considered and _ sev- 
eral enterprises were sponsored. Our gross income for 
the first school term was slightly in excess of $500.00, 
sufficient only to add a dozen films to the Library 

The urgent need of scrap iron by the steel mills 
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. ent for any community needs, O. C. D., Welfare 
nd War Drives, Red Cross, War Bond Drives, at 
cost for machine or operator. 
\s our position became more secure as an educa- 
tional film library, we were recognized by the O.W.I. 


and C.l.\.\. and these governmental agencies de- 
with us. Association with the E.F.L.A. 


and the D.V.1. of the N.E.A. were both necessary 


‘| oday with a monthly income of over $300.00, we 
can boast of a Film Library containing 300 sound 





and silent films; a strip film projector, strip films, 
slides; screens; and all the equipment necessary to 
ake care of any 16mm showing at any place, at any 
time. And nearly every dollar used to pay for all 
| 
Waste paper collected by school children. , the present time, the replacement value of the library 
and projection equipment is approximately $20,000.00. 
But we are not resting on any laurels, for a library 


of this size is not sufficient to care for anv but our 


lis came from the sale of salvageable materials. At 


occupied the country’s attention at this time and the 
committee in charge of the Film Library put in 


bid for the opportunity to collect the scrap and. ot : : ; 
course, share in the proceeds. But we lost that first barest needs. Not only must the number of our prints 
round. Later came the need for waste paper, rags he doubled and tripled, but teachers must be taught 


— 


and taught again how to attain the optimum use of 
had 5 5 


etc., a task that no one wanted, but one that to 


be done. Here then, was our golden opportunity t audio-visual aids. We feel that we owe a lot to film 


assist in .the war effort and build a library at the producers who provide classroom demonstrators. Our 


same time. We had to prove first, that we could advice to others is, use these people, for they have a 


collect the salvage. We proved it and, after othe slightly different way of saying, “classroom films are 
organizations experienced the discomforts of gathering not made tor entertainment purposes . 
; : 1 *- » , . ’ . T > r 4 ele +1 : © ru 
waste paper in all kinds of weather, none questioned Representatives of the New York Film Library 

: ° - ‘ e > t > lid- ‘a ? ference } “hic: ac 
our right to collect this scrap and dispose of the receipts attended the Mid-West (¢ onference in ( hicago- last 

summer, beside our State conference and the Wash- 


ington Conference. As users of films, we profited 
every time from the experiences of others. We need 


of the sale of this waste material. 


Today, as a result of our early efforts, most of 
the paper and rag waste in the city of York is col 


S more get-togethers; more demonstrations of the use 


~ 


Aiki =e S -oximate me-half of ; _- i j 
lected by the schools. Approximately one-half of all of films: more textbooks on this subject ; more maga- 


zine articles; more of the other fellow’s problems— 
for these are ours, too. We must not forget that we 
are still in the pioneer stages in the development of 
the use of visual aids in the field of education. Much 


receipts go into the Library fund. Gross receipts fe 

the month of February 1945 were $892.00. It is not 

difficult to see that we have ample resources for fil 
I 


purchases in these days of shortages 


Those schools which were not equipped with sound lies ahead of us. 
projectors were encouraged to withhold most of theit \Ve in York, have learned one lesson from which 
salvage receipts in order to purchase, if and when others may profit—serve your community, and your 
available, this equipment. The schools in possession community will, the more willingly, help you to get 
of sound projecters offered the use of their equip what vou want and need. 


: ee | 
WN, 


fi 
Three Elementary 
Principals and 

the director 

(third from left) 
in the Film 
Library room. 
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Educational Screen 


The Curriculum Clinic 


Three How-To-Use-Pictures Pictures 


ITHIN the last vear or so three instructional 
W motion pictures have been released on the sub- 
ject of how to use instructional motion pictures. Using 
Visual Aids in Training, produced by the U. S. Office 
of Education, was the first to be completed ; and even 
though I had something to do with its production, | 
dare try to write objectively about all three. For this 
is not a discussion of the comparative merits of each. 
Rather, it is an attempt to analyze the underlying doc- 
trine of all three and to discuss the use that can be 
made of these pictures to interpret it to teachers. 

Using Visual Aids in Training was produced by 
the U. S. Office of Education “to aid instructors in 
using visual aids more effectively.” The setting for the 
picture is, as you might expect, the training department 
of an industrial plant where one who is experienced 
discusses the use of visual aids in training with a 
beginning instructor. Specific reference is made to the 
use of the film The Micrometer to visualize principles 
of good film usage. A coordinated filmstrip, unique to 
O. of E. productions, is shown being used as one 
possible follow-up procedure. 

Film Tactics, a U. S. Navy Training Film, was pro- 
duced to give Navy instructors a clearer understanding 
of how to get the most out of training films It is the 
story, dramatically and cinematically well told, of 
five instructors who used the film The Countermarch 
tc teach that maneuver to Navy personnel. Of course, 
only one used the film well, but the factors contributing 
te his effective use of the medium are heightened by 
the errors in utilization made by the other instructors. 

Using the Classroom Film, the most recent of these 
three pictures, was produced by Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica Films, and is aimed directly at classroom teachers. 
The classroom film, The Wheat Farmer, is shown in 
its entirety within this film, preceded and followed 
by a visualization of the classroom activities of an alert 
seventh grade social studies group under the direction 
of a teacher who knows how to use classroom films. 

In reviewing and analyzing these three pictures pro- 
duced by three separate organizations, it is clearly ap- 
parent that there is divergence of opinion as to how to 
make an instructional motion picture, but there is 
surprising agreement among these visuai educators 
as to how to use an instructional picture once it is 
made. The basic principles—the doctrine of use—-are 
practically identical in all three. There are different 
emphases; there are tiree entirely different kinds 
of groups being taught with three entirely different 
kinds of films; but the principles of good film usage 
are the same. What are they? 

First, there is complete agreement that the teacher 
must be thoroughly familiar with the film he is going 
to use and that he must have a plan for using it. Rich- 


ards, in the O. of E. film, states emphatically that 


PAUL C. REED, Editor 
Director. Visual and Radio Education 
Rochester Public Schools, New York 


“Before you use a film, you've got to know what's in 
it vourself”, and previewing is suggested as the best 
way of knowing a film's content. In the other two 
films, instructors are shown previewing the film before 
using it, and both show them making detailed specific 
plans for using the films. In all three films special em- 
phasis is placed on the use of teacher manuals 1n pre- 
paring to use a film. (And incidentally all three film 
producing groups have done a thorough job of pub- 
lishing manuals for all of their instructional films. ) 
Preview and plan are the first principles. 

Second, prepare the student for what he ts to see. 
\ll three films develop this point. In Film Tactics, the 
necessity for student preparation is vividly driven 
home through the device of showing symbolically what 
is going on inside the heads of trainees when the in- 
structor begins. The device gives meaning to the 
conunentator’s words that you must get the trainees 


“all squared away’, that you must “prepare their 
minds”, and that “you've got to get them ready for 
the film.” In the ©. of E. picture, Richards says 


that “If they know what they’re looking for—and 
why—thev've got a much better chance of seeing it,” 
and he proceeds to show how he prepared a group 
tor seeing The Micrometer. The specific methods of 
student preparation shown in the three pictures difter, 
but the principle that they must be prepared is con- 
stant. In the E. 
a prominent part in their own preparation through 


B. film, the pupils themselves play 


the discussion period preceding the showing of the 
hlm which gives them the opportunity of listing the 
questions for which they will be seeking answers 
Not of least importance in this step is the role of the 
instructor in classifying and organizing the specific 
questions of pupils into general questions and problems. 





The teacher demonstrates the filmclide projector—from 
“Using Visual Aids in Training”. 
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“Using the Classroom Film” shows how class discussion 
follows screening of “The Wheat Farmer.” 


The third principle, common to all three pictures 
is that after the picture is shown, there must be follow 
up activities related to the purposes for showing the 
film. The Navy picture is most specific as to the kind 
of follow-up activities that should be used—review, 
demonstrate, and test. “Review the principal points 
in the film, give the trainees a chance to ask questions 
to be sure they understand, and demonstrate if pos 
sible”, the picture says in effect. Testing as a follow 
up procedure is mentioned only in the Navy film, 
but fortunately it 1s shown as a review device and 
not as an end in itself. The E.B. film shows well 
the relationship between the follow-up discussion and 
the discussion preceding the film showing. Empha 
sized also is the importance of the follow-up discus 
sion period as a way for permitting pupils to raise 
questions both for clarifying any misconceptions that 
may exist and to serve as a springboard for future 
classroom activities. And it makes clear that thos¢ 
longer range, future classroom activities are as much 
a part of the follow-up as is the immediate follow-up 
discussion. A follow-up procedure shown in the O 
of E. picture is the use of the coordinated filmstrip, 
but the importance of actual practice as a follow-up 
activity when skills are being taught is also dem 
onstrated. The instructor in the O. of E. picture epit- 
omizes the principle of follow-up activities when he 
says “The teaching doesn’t end when the film does. 
That’s when the teaching begins. You must follow 
through.” 

One other factor leading to good utilization touched 
upon in the films probably should be considered,”al 
though not necessarily as a teaching principle. It 1s 
the necessity for proper room conditions and pro 
jection facilities. The Navy film places great stress 
on comfortable room temperature and adequate ventil 
ation. The Office of Education picture pleads. for 
“giving the picture a break’—shades drawn tight 
with no direct light on the screen, equipment set 


up in advance, and proper seating arrangement But » 
these suggestions, important as they are, have “Gs 


do with mechanical conditions and not with ted@¢hing™ 
‘ a 


principles. 
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[| am convinced, based upon observations and con- 
versations, that most instances of poor utilization of 
instructional motion pictures—and other audio-visual 
materials too— is the result of ignoring or violating 
the three general principles visualized in these three 
pictures on how to use pictures. I believe that these 
principles are fundamental and basic and can_ be 
used practically as a basis for teacher training and 
for evaluating utilization. Of course, within this frame- 
work, there will be variation in the kind and quality 
of teacher preparation for using films, student prepara- 
tion for seeing films, and follow-up instructional 
activities; but without some attention to these three 
areas, there is not likely to be satisfactory film utili- 
zation. How, then, can those who are using visual 
materials be made more aware of the importance of 
these principles ? 


[f we believe in the instructional film medium for 
teaching, we should make use of these pictures. 
“Which one?” you ask. “Whichever one or ones 
are available to you”, I reply. I have used the two 
civilian films with different teacher groups and either 
can be used effectively. The Navy film has not been 
made generally available, but those who are interested 
might try to borrow it through the Training Aids 
Section of the nearest Naval District Headquarters. 


Sut whether you use Film Tactics, Using The Class- 
yoom Film, or Using Visual Aids in Training, remem- 
ber this: These are instructional films. Preview the 
film before you use it, and make a definite plan in 
terms of your purposes. Prepare your group for 
seeing the picture. After the picture has been shown, 
follow through in terms of your teaching purposes. 





A Reader Speaks 


ITH the old year closed and the 25th started, I 

want to commend you especially for the article 
entitled “Art and the Small Color Slide” by Professor 
Winsey which appeared in your last November issue. 
| regard this as one of the most convincing articles 
on the practicability of small 2” x2” slides that has 
ever been published. I got a number of constructive 
ideas from the article and drawings, and I feel that 
many other educators throughout the country will 
profit from reading the article and studying the illus- 
trations. 


| sincerely hope you will find it possible to publish 
more excellent material of this type which I am sure 
is developing throughout the country. We certainly 
need this counterbalance against the great enthusiasm 
for sound motion pictures which seems to be sweeping 
the country. 

You also did .an_ excellent job earlier in 
the year with your editorial pointing out the need for 
some sound research on visual aids. I sincerely hope 
you will find: itypossible to continue your good work 
thr#igh 1946. 


GEORGE F. JOHNSON 
Specialist in Visual Instruction 
Pennsylvania State College 
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Educational Screen 


The ABC's of Audio- Visual Equipment 


Requirements of Sound and Silent 
Slide Film Presentation 


FTEN relegated to second place in any parade 

of audio-visual equipment is the small 35mm 
slide-film projector—optionally designated “‘still film’, 
“strip film’, or “Picturol” projector, although by 
any name it may do a sweeter job of visual aid—where 
motion is not essential—than its big brother, the l6mm 
projector. And, like the latter, the slide-film within 
recent years has found its voice—with the addition ot 
a transcribed commentary synchronized with the pic- 
ture by a series of gongs or chimes. However, since 
the slide-film is—for the most part—addicted to the 
presentation of mute evidence, its optical vehicle may 
be considered separately for the moment. 

Generally speaking, the slide-film projector consists 
of a light source, condensing and projecting lenses, 
some means of film travel past the light beam, and 
provision for the film’s comfort and safety at the 
beginning and end of its visual excursion. Shorn of 
the glamour of motion, it is imperative that in exhibit- 
ing the slide-film optimum conditions of illumination 
and focus obtain. This calls for an efficient optical 
system which makes the most of the usually limited 
amount of illumination available. If the projector 1s 
of the tri-purpose variety—incorporating provision 
for single and double.frame film-slides and for 2x2” 
individual slides—some means of adjusting the con- 
denser lenses for each mode of operation is essential. 

Smooth, precise movement of the film past the 
light source is another “must,” since jerky operation 
distracts the audience and is often concomitantly in- 
dicative of film wear. The mechanism of movement 
should be such that easy transition from one frame 
to another is effected, yet—when the transition is 
completed—the following frame of film is locked in 
the same position for examination. Provision for im- 
mediate, easy vertical framing is desirable, and lateral 
framing is an added nicety. Stability of the projector 
in operation contributes to the quality of presentation. 
Hence, portability as a criterion of purchase reaches 
a practical limit when the movement of projector parts 
disturbs the screen image. Fan cooling saves fingers 
and film, while self-rewinding takeup provisions pro- 
tect the film and reduce the time necessary in returning 
it to the can. 

The addition of a sound commentary to the slide- 
film has annexed it to the transcription of radio educa- 
tion and resulted in strange equipment bedfellows for 
the former. Essential to the exhibition of a sound-slide- 
film is a good slide-film projector and well-built trans- 
cription player, but startling monstrosities have re- 
sulted from attempts to mate the two. Since the usually 
large (16 inch) transcriptions accompanying slide-films 
are recorded—for the most part—at 33 1/3 r.p.m.-—in 
contrast to the 78 r.p.m. of the conventional phono- 
graph record—a particularly efficient means of re- 
production is required. Specifically, this mechanism 


Edited by 
ROBERT E. SCHREIBER 
and PHILIP MANNINO 


should be characterized by a constant speed motor 
turntable assembly, a light-weight (three ounces or less ) 
pickup, a well-baffled speaker (not meaning the nar 
rator, of course), and a good quality amplifier in 
cluding volume and tone controls. Of these. the user 
ot sound-slide or radio transcriptions most often en- 
counters difficulty in achieving constant turntable 
speed. This lack results in bringing a ‘“‘wow’’—rather 
than the world—into the classroom due to variations 
in frequency not intended by the recording artist. The 
average transcription player on the market today uses 
a motor similar to the usual home phonograph assembly 
with a two-speed clutch and a 12 to 16 inch turntable. 
\side from the frequency with which faulty clutches 
are encountered, the disproportionate mechanical ad- 
vantage of the pickup riding on the outer portion of 
the transcription-—as against that of a small motor 
operating the turntable by a center spindle—is obvious. 
Hence, when the needle strikes a “heavy” passage in 
the laterally meandering groove, the drag is sufficient to 
slow the turntable and “wow” results. The danger of 
“wow may be offset in several ways: by using a rim 
driven turntable, a heavy turntable acting as a fly 
wheel, or a combination of the two. However, since 
in the school portability is of considerable impor- 
tance, compromise to the extent of having a rim-driven 
table without the additional, other-wise desirable weight 
is the most practical solution of the problem of “wow”. 
Hence, in the long run, the potential user of sound- 
slide-films will do well to explore rather carefully the 
possibilities of securing an adequate transcription play- 
er, or—silence may be more golden. 

The slide-film, when competently utilized, is one of 
the most effective, practical, and economical of the 
teaching aids. Its visual presentation and sound ac 


» 


companiment should not be stinted. R.E.S. 


EQUIPMENT QUERIES 


“The other members of my department main- 
tain that thorn needles are no better than steel 
for playing records and transcriptions. However, 
! have always used the former for years with sat- 
isfactory results. Which is correct?” 

The real question here is—which is most desirable, 
negligible record wear or faithful reproduction? Rec- 
ord wear is usually reduced through the use of non 
metallic needles, although occasionally such a needle 
will shatter in a high frequency groove and do more 
damage than a steel. The main disadvantage to the 
relatively blunt thorn needle is that many of the 
higher tone frequencies are lost. since the needle does 
not ride low enough in the groove to pick up the fine 
graduations on the sides. However, the average steel 
needle—although picking up these high frequencies 
is not the best bet either, since it usually has a \ 


shaped point which gouges the bottom of the groove 
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causing surface noise. Manufacturers of transcriptions 
and recording studios advocate the use of “shadow 
graphed” steel needles, which have a rounded point 
Even these should be changed after using for a 15 
minute transcription side, 

“I have difficulty getting the pickup to track 
on our playback equipment. Is this the fault of 
our records or the playback itself?” 

It may be either. Few records but many trai 
criptions have rather shallow grooves. Be sure that 


you have the playback set up SO that the turntable 


Looking Ahead Twenty-five Years 
(Concluded from page 69) 


potential value and limit the broad development of 
movement. Remember, Defoe did not write Robinsos 
Crusoe for school use. Neither were the great works ¢ 
literature, music, and art produced originally for school 
purposes. They have come into general use in school 
because they were good and at various times have 
filled school needs of instruction. So, too, many 
our fine photoplays, documentary films, and radio pr 
grams do have value in educational institutions eve 
though they were not planned for a specific “grad 
leve! or subject.” 

Unless educators conceive of audio-visual educatior 
in terms of its broad definition and in relation to the 
objectives of education in a democracy, they 
gradually be forced into a position of choosing and 
evaluationg materials only in terms of grade levels, sub 
ject matter, courses of study, and their contributior 
to the teaching of the so-called “fundamental” or the 
three R’s. 

The dynamics of these materials are not fully recog 
nized unless they are also selected and used in terms « 
their potential capacity to build attitudes and apprecia 
tions, to give understandings, to develop. skills an 
critical thinking, to present and interpret modern pro! 
lems, to communicate real-life experiences, and 
insure education against isolation from the strean 
events. 

If school people continue to insist on a_ strict] 
academic approach to the production and use of audi 
visual materials to further fortify existing concepts a: 
traditional patierns of education, they will miss the 
intrinsic values and full potentialities inherent within 
the materials themselves. If this happens, then agencies 
outside the schools that use such materials becausé 
of these values, will by the sheer weight of their 
tensive use of them exercise more influence on the l¢« 
havior of children and adults than will the schools 
This situation even now challenges institutionalized 
education. 

Lastly, we must continuously check our own thn 
ing and appraise our efforts in the field of audi 
visual educatior and from this critical analysis revise 
our thinking and reset our goals in order to meet the 
ever-changing needs of education for today’s world 
This is our Polaris \udio-visual education 1s 
important that what educators do about it may 1 


large measure determine whether or not the schools will 
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- level. [f the pickup moves rather stiffly either lateral- 
v or vertically, its ability to track will be impaired. 
\ dull needle or one with a bent shank that does not 
llow the point to ride well down in the groove may 
e a source of difficulty. If the foregoing exhaust the 
ossible discrepancies, try placing a very light weight 

the pickup. However ,this should be an emergency 
since too much weight will damage the 
Unless the difficulty lies primarily with the 


easure only, 
TOOVES. 


] 


record or transcription itself, have your playback 


hecked by a competent radio repairman. 

ontinue to play the major role in the education of 
ovs. girls. and the men and women of our modern, 
emocratic societv. The next quarter of a century will 


judgment on what we do today. 


Don White Named NAVED Sec’y 


Major Don White of Atlanta, Ga., has been ap- 
pointed Executive Secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Visual Education Dealers. 

White, a recently discharged Army overseas veteran, 
‘rings to this key job more than ten years’ experience 
in visual education and photography. He was head of 
educational film service of the University of Georgia 
rom its inception in 1936 until 1941, when he entered 
Government service as a writer and supervisor of Army 
training films. After a year he enlisted as a photo- 
graphic aviation cadet and was commissioned an AAF 
photographic officer. Mr. White spent two years as 
photographic officer of the India-China Division, ATC. 

This experience particularly qualifies White to be 

xecutive Secretary of NAVED, an association of sev- 
eral hundred 
dealers, con- 
sumers and 
manufacturers 
of audio-visual 
instructional ma- 
terials and 
equipment. NA- 
VED plans are 
to set up perm- 
anent offices in 
Chicago within 
the next three 
months, White 
announced. At 
present the of- 
fices are in a 
temporary loca- 
tion in the 101 
Marietta Street 
Major Don White Building, Atlan- 

\Vith the moye to Chicago a considerably increased 
rogram of activity will be undertaken along the lines 
of NAVED’s objectives, which are to stimulate more 
videspread and effective use of projected visual aids 
n schools, churches, businesses, and homes ; to improve 
professional practices of its members; and to promote 
better cooperative. relations among producers, distrib- 
itors and consumers of visual tools in education. 
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Educational Screen 


The Film and International Understanding 


A British Film About America 


NITED STATES isa film which gives Americans 

that rare opportunity—a chance to see ourselves 
as Others see us. and to enjoy the experience and profit 
by it. It is a film for international understanding, a 
good teaching film about America itself, and an ex- 
cellent example of good technique in this sort of 
production. 

Made by the British to interpret America and 
Americans to the British Forces, it is primarily and 
typically a film for international understanding. But 
in the very nature of things this understanding has 
to be brought about by an interpretation of the United 
States itself; and it is the nature of this interpretation 
which makes it an excellent teaching film about our 
own nation. 

Four characteristics make this interpretation out- 
standing: 1. Its presentation of American history and 
civilization in terms of boldly outlined fundamental 
experiences and concepts. 2. Its presentation of the 
United States as a whole, as a country of great variety 
of places and people, not just one area or type. 3. Its 
frank fairness in endeavoring to view issues and events 
as an impartial outside observer, even when the Ameri- 
can Revolution against England is involved. 4. The 
technical skill with which all of the above elements 
are presented in the film. 

The picture opens in a movie theatre in England 
during the showing of a Hollywood gangster film. 
After the show an English soldier harangues his girl 
friend about this “authentic” presentation of American 
civilization. An American soldier overhears this and 
is torn between resentment and amusement. He thinks 
of his own home town in Indiana and recalls that 
he never has seen a gangster. He wishes that the 
United States could be pictured ‘“‘fair and square’ to 
the English, and he imagines what such a _ presenta- 
tion might be like. Thus the chronicle of the United 


States begins. 


DR. JOHN E. DUGAN, Editor 
Haddon Heights, New Jersey 


This chromcle is a comprehensive one. Yet it. is 
packed into forty minutes of smooth-running presen 
tation that never gets away from fundamental issues 
and events. Montage and animated maps are skill- 
fully used throughout to back up and to clarify the 
dramatic presentation of these issues and events. 
Sound, music and commentary move along with the 
visual presentation. The commentary is spoken by 
David Niven, a very excellent choice, since his voice 
is pleasant and understandable to both British and 
American ears. 

Our Revolutionary forefathers are not pictured as 
exclusively English colonists. They are pictured as 
people who came from many parts of Europe, speak- 
ing a variety of languages, but all seeking liberty and 
greater opportunity in a new continent. They revolted 
against King George III because he represented the 
old world, reaching out for special privilege and seek- 
ing to limit liberty in the new. 

The stery of the United States is presented as a 
hattle—a battle of brave, liberty-loving men to over- 
come pioneering hardships, to combat the forces ot 
nature, to expand their territory across a continent, 
to discover and use natural resources, to build a civili- 
zation in a wilderness. The direction and extent of 
this expansion, together with its relationship to the 
nature of the country and its resources, is graphically 
portrayed in a series of animated maps which are 
skilfully coordinated with action shots 

One of the most effective combinations of action 
shots and animated maps is the sequence which shows 
how the development of the waterways and the rail 
roads eventually made Chicago the greatest traffic 
center in the world. 

The bold clarity with which lines of development 
are shown is a joy to those who have been troubled 
1 


by historical presentations which became lost in de- 


tails and trivia. Yet .\merica is there in all its expanse 





These diagrams from “United States” show (left) size of midsection contrasted 
with Great Britain, and (right) the westward progress of American railroads. 
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The country which the settlers found west of the Alleghenies 
later yielded minerals, coal and oil which played an important 
A typical Square in New York City. part in the development of the industrial centers of the East. 


and variety from the mountain to the prairie, from 
sub-zero to tropical weather, from skyscraper to 
cottage, frem factory to farm, from luxury to slums 
The land is fertile. vel the dust bow] exists. The greal 
rivers offer beauty and power and means of trans 


portation, vet they also can bring floods and destruc 


tion. America still is subduing the width of a con 
tinent, discovering and developing its resources. It 
is a land in which men struggle to win because that 
is the direction of survival and progress. And _ all 


of this is told without confusion in a smooth-floowing 
and unified sequence. 

As a matter of fact, one might say that the whole 
film shows .\merica as a mighty unification out of 
diversity——a unification of people from many lands, 
of diverse languages, a unification of a vast and varied 
expanse of territory, of many resources and potential 

oP 


ities .. . a mighty unification which is buildin 


Ss 
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civilization for the future out of the materials of the 

present and the past Columbia River dam. Large rivers of America have been 
as : : . ; harnessed to provide irrigation and electric power. 

Che film is notable not only for the vigor and clarity 


with which it presents main issues and movements, but wa 





also for the comprehensive picture, both historical and 


sketches in such a brief pres 


contemporary, which 





entation The film is a great compliment to ou * 


country It is a double compliment when we realize 





that the British made it for their own people. Nov 


that the wuar 1s over, It should continue to contribute 


to better understanding between our two natio1 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 16 mm prints of th 


film have now been made available in this country 
by the British Information Services through thei 
main office in New York (30 Rockefeller Plaza) and 
through their depositories throughout the country 





Erratum: The January issue carried an article ascribed 

Esther lL. Berg This material is now under consideratiot 

by the New Y orl City Schools and i not yet beet 

adopted. Through error the tentative visual aid section 

prepared for the New York Schools by Mrs Bere wa 

appended to an introduction which was not meant to b As the western American boundary moved westward, the 
part of her manuscript, and which should not have bee pioneers found less fertile lands which later became the 


released grazing country for thousands of cattle. 
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@ Planning a Program for Use of Learning Aids—Raleigh 
Schorling, University of Michigan—California Journal of 
Secondary Education, 20:399-405 November, 1945. 

This article is another on the subject of making the best 
use of our war training experiences for education in general 
The original article is provocative and very interesting. 
School administrators and supervisors will want to read it 
in full. 

Altho the armed forces used a large variety of training 
aids on a huge scale the basic assumption always was that 
whatever is to be mastered should be learned in its natural 
setting, or in a situation that is staged as close to the real 
situation as possible. 

The Navy assembled about 200 men who in civilian life 
had had wide experience with visual aids. These men were 
assigned the job of recommending devices. Their im- 
agination and resourcefulness, implemented by vast sums, 
resulted in a classroom that is an exciting place for the 
learner. 

Applied to our schools today, this war experience reveals 
that: we need to make greater use of sense experiences 
when staging learning situations. 

The author next charts some fifteen “phoney” ideas with 
refutations. Among the ideas are: that learning aids refer 
largely to sound films, that to make a big improvement in 
the program is to secure a lot of surplus property, etc. 

Recommendations to schools for future action in this 
field includes: 

1. Each state needs a development unit charged with the 
responsibility of creative production, reliable testing, 
and proper utilization. 

2. Each school should have a standing committee on 

audio-visual aids. 

The resourceful teacher should be encouraged to write 

the script for at least one slide film. 

4. Each association of administrators in the state or city, 
should have a standing committee on learning aids. 


w 


ws 


Each teacher-education institution should provide at 
least one good course in the proper use of learning 
aids. 


@ Interpreting G. I. Education—Carl M. Horne, State 
Dept. of Public Instruction, Lansing, Michigan—School 
Executive 65:47 November, 1945. 

This author, as do all the writers on this subject, 
recommends the greater use of audio-visual aids, more 
learning by doing, better selection and training of teachers, 
and more money provided for education. 


@ High School Library Participation in the Visual Aids 
Program in Louisiana—Francis Lampkin Moak—1941- 
42. M. S, thesis, Faculty of Library Service, Columbia 
University, N. Y. 1945. 

The work-of school librarians in the state of Louisiana 
in administering audio-visual aids was examined through 
a questionnaire, supplemented by interviews with the super- 
visory staff in the state. 

The study showed that the major problems in the use of 
visual materials were: lack of available aids in the class- 
room when most needed; failure of available aids to cover 
the course of study adequately; and lack of well-selected 
visual materials. 

Librarians were found to give aid by selecting all types 
of materials, by storing them, and by providing the library 
as a source of visual instruction materials. 

The library was found to stimulate the visual aids pro- 
gram through cooperation with other departments in the 
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school; through publicizing the program, showing of films, 
encouraging display of exhibits, and handling records of 
rders and finances. 


@ How Can Audio-Visual Aids Aid?—Thomas J. Blisard, 
Madison College—lirginia Journal of Education, October 
1945, p.66 
[raining programis in war industries and the armed forces 

1ave demonstrated that audio-visual aids are effective teach 

ing tools if: a) the materials are available to fit specific 
nstructional needs; and b) the teacher is expert in using 
them as an integral step in his instructional procedures. The 
uuthor writes from two years of experience with a large 
rmy training-program. Some of the problems as he sees 
1i€mhl aY&¢ 

leachers need flexible projectors that can be arrested 
for questions or discussion, reversed, or slowed down 

Viewing should be possible in a partially darkened room 
Most films have too much on them for one reel o1 

strip This is largely due to the schools’ need to econ 

omize on purchase. When schools and colleges demand 
simpler content, and will pay the cost, the film com- 
panies will supply them 

The classroom teacher should have certain knowledge 
first, he must have mastered the mechanical skill of 
operating a projector. They should also know how to use 
the microphone which may be attached. Next, he should 
know how the different audio-visual aids can be made 
an integral part of learning situations so that they be 
ome real instructional tools. War training programs 
taught us to use films effectively to present information, 
levelop skills, for drill, review, texting, re-teaching. 

Educational methods courses should recognize the 
part of audio-visual aids in teaching and should train 
teachers accordingly. Instructors in all subject matter 
fields through public school and college, should use 
these modern techniques in their teaching. 

Administrators must work out ways of getting the 


proper materials and machines to the proper teacher, 


n the proper place, at the proper time. There should 
be sufhcient projectors and a library of basic films in 
each school. The essential films must be immediately 


1 


available and not scheduled around the building by a 
principal's chart reserved several weeks in advance 
[his may seem expensive, but good education is not 


heap 


EVALUATION 
@ Evaluating the Motion Picture in Science Teaching— 
\Nan Finstad, Seattle, Washington—Nation’s Schools, 
36:52 November, 1945 

This is an abstract of an M.A. study made at the Uni 
versity of Washington, “An Evaluation of the Contri 
ution of Educational Motion Pictures to Learning Based 
m Free Responses by Pupils.” Eleven educational films 
were used to determine how valuable they were as teach- 
ing aids and as a means of achieving established objectives 
\n analysis of the responses of two films (‘Nervous Sys 

m,”’ and “Digestion of Foods’’) is given in the article 
After having viewed the film, the pupils were asked to 
make statements of facts or impressions that had been 
gained from it Che number of concepts and the number 
of times they recurred were tabulated and compared with 
the objectives which the teacher had expected to achieve 
“The Nervous System” was found to be good, in terms of 
concepts learned and objectives achieved. “Digestion of 
Foods” was successful in presenting the process, but not so 
in clarifying the chemical processes, nor in applying diges 


1 
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healthful habits. 
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were 57 U) §. OFFICE OF EDUCATION MOTION 
PICTURE THAT EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD OWN 








16-MM SOUND 
ONLY $19.00 


THE WOOD LATHE 


(Turning Taper V/ork) 


The film “Turning Taper Work” shows and ex- 
plains skills and procedures that are basic in 
the instruction of all classes in woodworking. 
It graphically illustrates the various steps in 
one of the most important wood lathe opera- 
tions ... centering cylindrical stock for spindle 
turning .. . rough-turning the stock... . clear- 
ance cuts...establishing diameters of a taper 
... turning a single taper... turning two tapers 
on one piece of stock, etc. It offers every in- 
structor the finest kind of help with the best of 
the mcdern tools of instruction. With the film 
you get a helpful and important Instructors’ 
Manual. At slight extra cost you can obtain an 
important Filmstrip containing 4? frames for 
reviewing and clarifying parts of the motion 
picture. 





Gain the help in your peacetime instruction 
of these war-proven visual aids. They are 
especially effective for basic instruction in 
peacetime. Here is the most complete and 
authoritative library of visual aids in science 
and vocational education yet produced. Many 
instructors are using them in science, physics, 


mathematics, vocational guidance and voca- 


Your Driving Habits 

Care of the Newborn Baby 
The Supervisor as a Leader 
The Slide Rule 

Using a Portable Spray Gun 
Sawing with a Jig Saw 


CASTLE FILMS 


a 
' CASTLE FILMS, INC., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20,N.Y. E52 
TTL ee EY [| Send U.S.O.E. film, “TURNING TAPER WORK”........ ...$19.00 | 
NEW YORK CHICAGO san Francisco * []Send FILMSTRIP................0 0c cee ence eee e ee -. es 
Distributor for rf 

: 
THE UNITED STATES : ~~ 
i ] 
. City Zone sO uintiiediatdead . 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION a LC) Remittance enclosed [] Send C.O.D. [] SEND U.S.0.E. CATALOG j 

err tT TTL LECLTELTTLTTLTLCLTLTLLCELLLELLELLLELLILLILLicLieieeee ee 


try. You too can make your teaching of diffi- 
cult concepts and principles easier and more 
effective through using these 16-mm sound 
motion pictures. Here are a few examples of 
the many subjects available: 


The Electron 

Principles of Refrigeration 

The Airplane Mechanic 

Origin and Synthesis of Plastics 

Wiring Old Buildings with Armored Cable 
Rotary Magnetic Fields 






Tea chet { If your school is equipped with 
a 16-mm sound projector, obtain your copy 
of this complete visual aids catalog. /7’°S FREES 


tion instruction. They were made by the U. S. 
Office of Education with the fullest coopera- 
tion of the foremost authorities in the coun- 


penenenenen=n=-= ORDER FORM -=-=-----2020-05 
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UTILIZATION 
@ How They Thought They Were Motivated—Joe Park, 


Northwestern University—Journal of Educational Research, 

39 :193-200 November, 1945. 

Report of a study made to find out what techniques 
pupils or former pupils of elementary and high school 
remembered as motivating techniques. Replies were re- 
ceived from 54 high school pupils and 93 Northwestern 
University students. They were given a mimeographed 
article to read on motivation, and were asked to write 
freely the technique or techniques that had caused them 
to want to learn to study 

The tabulated results showed that 18% were recalled 
as having been audio-visual devices; such as films, dis- 
plays, field trips, radio, etc. Of 51 references to audio- 
visual aids, the distribution among the various types was 


even, 


@ Assembly Film Programs—Frances Norene Ahl, Glen- 
dale, California—Social Studies, 36:291 November, 1945. 
A suggested number of titles that could be shown to a 
general high school assembly that would relate to current 
holidays or commemorations. 


TRENDS 


@ Visual Education Comes of Age—R. H. Cash, Con- 
sultant, Visual Aids Dept., University of South Dakota 
School Executive, 65:57 December, 1945. 

The story of South Dakota’s- use of visual aids is 
summed up briefly: 1930, a few travel films and two 
small-lamp silent projectors; 1934, three sound projectors in 
the state: 1936 a film library established in the Univer- 
sity Extension Division of the State University, and 
a course given. Later, film conferences were held, a few 
cooperative ,film libraries set up, a separate Department 
of Visual Aids organized under a director. Now that the 
war is over, this trend toward increased use is being 


continued. 


PHOTOPLAY APPRECIATION 


@ Dramatics and Motion Picture Appreciation—Harold 
Turney—Bulletin of the N.E.A. Dept. of Secondary-School 
Principals, 29:86 Nevember, 1945. 

The article is included in a section on dramatics as 
fundamental speech activities. Students of the drama can 
learn to apply what they have learned to the art of the 
motion picture. The author suggests some of the ways in 
which they can use their knowledge of dramatics. 


@ Film Appreciation in Adult Education—Roger Manvell 
Adult Education (British), 18:16 September, 1945. 
Since the motion picture is the only major art the people 

as a whole enjoy unselfconsciously, it should be studied for 
greater appreciation, but not to promote a “clique of 
superior film fanciers”. It deals with national and inter- 
national themes and has produced great classics from many 
lands. Film critics and serious movie goers will want to 
read the original article. 


@ A Plea for the Movies—Harry L. Marcus, Eastern 
District High School, N. Y. C.—High Points 27:65 
November, 1945. 

Outlines a course in photoplay appreciation given in the 
English Department. The students have learned to select 
films more carefully and they have especially learned 
to evaluate the treatment of social problems in movies. 
They have made silent films, have sponsored film revivals 
in their neighborhood theatres, have visited museums. 


Film News Editors Resign 


Mr. Thomas Baird and Miss Jeannette Samuelson an- 
nounced on January 10th that they had resigned as editors 
of Film News and had severed their connections with the 
American Film Center, the publisher of the magazine. 
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TEACHER TRAINING 


@ Visual Program of Michigan Summer Workshop— Mary 
Aceti—Film and Radio Guide, 12:16 December, 1945 
Describes the program at a one-week summer workshop 

on general curriculum problems of the Michigan Working 
Conference held each summer. At the beginning of the 
week (which included study from morning through even 
ing), a mimeograph was distributed listing all visual aids to 
be used and seen. Individual and small group needs wert 
met by the choice of suitable film subjects. Panel dis- 
cussions in the evening were aided by the showing oi 
such films as “Military Training’ (introduced to dis 
cuss what we can learn from the GI methods); and ““Watch 
tower Over Tomorrow” (to start discussion on education 
for peace.) 

\ meeting on conservation was anticipated by a field 
trip and the showing of appropriate films. Films for re 
view were made available every day after the noon meal 
and before and after the evening session. In spite of th: 
many other activities at these hours, attendance was very 
good. 

An evaluation sheet given to 20 members of the group 
helped in judging the visual program and in making plans 
for the following year. The students enjoyed the variety 
and quantity, the opportunity to see the most recent films, 
the practical planning and flexibility of the schedule, and its 
gearing to group and individual interests. 

The article concludes with a list of the titles and sources 
of all the films used in that program. 


EQUIPMENT 
@ Purchasing a Motion Picture Projector—Maurice |’. 
Hlunt—Social Studies, 36:319 November, 1945 
\ good review of standards. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
@ Visual Religious Education: A Symposium—Reliyious 
Education, 40 November-December, 1945. 
lrends in educational uses of audio-visual aids in various 
aspects of religious education are described in articles by 


leading educators. Among the articles and authors are 

“Recent Developments” by Mary Leigh Palmer; “A New 
Day in Visual Religious Education” by Paul H. Vieth: 
“How to Use Films and Slides” by William L. Hockman; 
“Audio-Visual Aids in Jewish Religious Education” by 
\zrill Eisenberg; “Audio-Visual Aids in Catholic Religious 
Education” by George Nell. 

William L. Rogers sums up new production and future 
plans in “Can We Count on the Availability of Films?” 
\ bibliography of articles, magazines and sources concludes 
this excellent issue. 

SOURCES OF INFORMATION 
@ Teachers’ Guide to Coronet Magazine—Samuel Wein- 
garten, Chicago City Junior College, editor. 

\ monthly bulletin that includes quizzes, discussion 
and composition topics, questions, visual aids and_biblio- 


graphy for use with the magazine. Mrs. Esther H. Berg, of 


the New York City school system edits the section on 
visual aids. 


@ Educational Films in Sports—compiled by Frederica 
Bernhard, Chairman of the Visual Aids Committee, National 
Section on Women’s Athletics. Published by the 
\merican Film Center, New York, 1945. Price 50c, 
including supplements for the next five years 
\ selected list of films consisting of (a) instructional 

motion picture films (including content and appraisal of 

each), (b) instructional films in process of production, and 

(c) promotional films. 

The Educational Film Library Association of New York 
cooperated on this project. To order the catalogue, write 
either to E. F.L.A., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 
N. Y., or to N. S. W. A., 1201 16th street, N. W., Wash 
ington 6, D. C. 


ymntinued on page 100) 
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audio-visual educators 


are cordially invited to 
send for free copy of this 


BROCHURE 


) CONTAINING: 









| 

| 
complete details on our Feb- 
ruary Educational Film re- 


“JUNIOR PROM" lease, "Junior Prom" also 


"Dinner Party" and catalog 
l6mm educational film 


{color & sound) 


HIGHLIGHTS OF dealing with the etiquette of 


| of Simmel-Meservey educa- 
| tional films and transcrip- 
| 
| 




















“JUNIOR PROM" oe a 
. our February release one 
Two-reel, 16mm kodachrome, educational | 
film of exceptional cultural value in the 
field of etiquette. Covers the major — 
problems of "dating'’’ encountered by 
young people. f - 
“Junior Prom" has had the d rection of DINNER PARTY 
qualified author'ties in educational tech- 
; 16mm educational film 
niques .. . as well as in motion picture 
dramatic treatment. (color & sound) E 
on table manners 
. ; 
HIGHLIGHTS OF | | 
“DINNER PARTY" —_—_ SS | 
EDUCATIONAL 
Two-reel, 16mm kodachrome, educational TRANSCRIPTIONS 
film for training in table etiquette at the Complete Information 
high school age level. The rules of eti- Under the direction of Martha 
on Blair Fox. Consisting of “Tune- 

quette presented in "Dinner Party" are S| MMEL-MESERVEY ful Tales’ Series No. | & 2 


(unbreakable records) for 
classroom use in kindergarten 


based on widely accepted authorities on 


PAUL HOEFLER 














table manners. A 25-page Teaching 
Guide is supplied with “Di p Ss GUY D. HASELTON and Ist and 2nd grades. 
inner Party WALTER W. BENNETT b 

‘ : : Also Poetry Recordings by 

. ae inestimable value to the teacher BURTON HOLMES Lowell Cartwright having 
, 5 id 
* uring and after class presenta 16mm Educational exceptional educational, lit- 
tion. Film Productions erary, and artistic values. 
“DINNER FARTY" has already met with 
_—<$<$——— 





wide acceptance. 


SIMMEL --- MESERVEY 


tions 





tims and transcri 





audio-visual - educational 





Suite 316, 9538 Brighton Way, Beverly Hills, California 
FOREIGN DISTRIBUTORS: Animex Export Division, Haarlem, Holland. 
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A Museum Continues Its Visual Aids Institute 


N January 11th and 12.h, the Departinenr of 

Education of the American Museum of Na ural 

History held its Second Annual Audio-Visual 
Aids Institute at the Museum. The first Institute was 
held in January 1945, and the second Institute carried 
on the work started at that time. The theme of the 1946 
Institute was “Methods and Techniques for the Util 
zation of Audio-Visual Materiais in the Classroom.” 

Audio-visual aids, or multi-sensory aids, belong to 
1.0 specific grade or subject level, but should be 
used whenever and wherever they will do the most 
good in vitalizing any subject. In order to give all 
who attended this Institute an opportunity to hear 
about everything that was presented, there was no 
division into grade or topic panels. Only one panel 
was in session at any one time, and materials and 
techniques applicable to all grade levels were dis- 
cusssed. 

The first session of the Institute on Friday af‘er- 
noon was devoted to a showing of three new teach 
ing films, Dinner Party (Simmel-Meservey ), Portage 
(Canadian Film Bureau) and Safety in the Home, 
(Young America Films). On Friday evening the 
session was given over to entertainment, in the form 
cf a preview of a new feature film shortly to be re- 
leased by RKO Pictures The Spiral Staircase starring 
Ethel Barrymore, George Brent and Dorothy Maguire. 
The film is a psychological mystery melodrama, and 
those attending were particularly interested in seeing 
how Hollywood has utilized lighting, photography and 
skillful direction to produce a film of this type. The 
Saturday program is detailed below. 

The Audio-Visual Aids Information Center—l or 
many years teachers have come to the American 
Museum of Natural History seeking information on 
materials -and sources. It was therefore decided to 
establish a'’Center where catalogs, bulletins, pamphlets 
and samples of these many types of teaching aids could 
be brought together for practical use by the teacher, 





American Museum’s Audio-Visual Aids Center 


DR. IRENE F. CYPHER, Superv isor of Guest Services. 
DR. GR ACE F. R AMSEY P Curator of School Relations. 
The American Museum of Natural History 


New York. N. 3 ° 


student, or reseach worker seeking to key them to 
e curriculum. 

\ large room on the second floor of the Education 
\Ving of the Museum has been set aside for this 
Center. One section has been made into a small pro 
jection room. Here teachers may actually project mo 
tion pictures, lantern slides or filmstrips and thus 
preview them before using them in the classroom. 
The Museum has its own large collection of lantern 
slides and motion pictures available for school use, and 
many companies producing films and slides and film 
strips are depositing copies with the Center for teachers 
te view and study. Many types of projection and re 
cording equipment are also available for inspection. 
Catalogs from many companies are in the file cabinets. 
Charts. maps, posters and flat prints are arranged on 
large display racks and in cabinets. Large work 
tables permit teachers and research students to examine 
materials and plan their programs. 


The Center is designed and planned to serve as a 


practical workshop and source center. From time 
to time meetings will be devoted to new developments 
in the field of audio-visual aids. Teacher-training 
classes of the universities are invited to use the center. 


Inquiries by mail from all sections of the country 
will be answered. Under the immediate supervision 
of Dr. Grace F. Ramsey and Dr. Irene F. Cypher all 
the facilities of the Department of Education of the 
Museum will be utilized in carrying out the program. 
It is not a center for the distribution of materials, 
but a center to which all participating in educational 
activities may come for assistance in the selection and 
utilization of teaching aids. 


Saturday Panel Programs 

The panels presented effective methods and_ tech 
niques for the utilization of audio-visual materials. Six 
teachers and twenty-one students participated. It was 

graphic demonstration of the way films, slides and 
recording machines are used in classrooms and also 
of the extent of student participation in the making, 
use and care of these same materials 

An Experiment in Nature Scitence—Mr. Allan Burn 
Forest Hills High School, N. Y. C.) described 


field trips for elementary classes, review of the topic 


in) a special nature room, and rousing desire for fur 
ther experimentation at home. A mimeographed nature 
science newsletter is given to the children as a reference 
check shi 


[nt gration of | vita 


\[Irs. Elizabeth L. Smith ( Mt. Hebron School, Ment 


1 Aids in the Elementary School 


clair, N. J.) utilized every medium available to mak 


classroom lessons real. Children not ordinarily inter- 


( Concluded m page SS ) 
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BESELER MODEL OA2... 


Specially designed to meet 
every classroom need! 





——_ —_— ) / 

= / ES, from this one instrument, you can obtain perfect opaque 
OTHER OUTSTANDING F or transparent projection. Simply pull a lever and you 
FEATURES OF f immediately switch to the type of projection you require... 
BESELER Pf and the lens system is perfectly matched, thereby eliminating 
DEL A / the need to adjust the instrument for distance. The BESELER 
stern bc vee / MODEL OA2 provides unmatched screen illumination... 
a. a setaly endeees oa ff faithfully projecting every detail and the exact original color 
ra - Praag Fd of coins, Stamps or other actual objects . . . Book Pages... 
nen maeeen Row Slides ... Pamphlets... Films... Postcards ... Snapshots... 
— ae pag Rng Ps Clippings .. . Letters . . . Photographic negatives for making 
tokes four weeks. , enlargements . . . Magazine Articles and Advertisements. . . 
4 WRITE FOR Standard Slides and Opaque Material up to 644” x 644”... 
4 DESCRIPTIVE Special film attachment accommodates single and double-width 

mas = BOOKLET E films and 2” x 2” Kodachrome slides. 











THE BEST PROJECTOR IS THE BESELER PROJECTOR 


Pix ght 


/ Chaeles Bes e lee Company 


243 EAST 23rd STREET ost. 1869 = =NEW YORK 10, N. Y.. 
LET OUR ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT SOLVE YOUR INDIVIDUAL PROJECTOR PROBLEMS 
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ested in textbooks were encouraged to write their 
own accounts of the subjects and to find pictorial 
material to illustrate the lesson. 

Handmade Lantern Slides and Their Use—Miss 
Ursula M. Moran (Board of Visual Instruction, N. 
Y. €.) showed lantern slides made by children in 
elementary schools, from simple black and white out- 
lines to scenes beautifully tinted with lantern slide 
inks. The making of these slides is valuable because: 
(l)research and study are necessary to plan and 
lay out each picture; (2) art and craft skills and 
techniques are brought to bear upon the work; (3) 
the finished slides strongly appeal to the children. 
Slides are particularly valuable with elementary school 
classes because they may be arranged in optimum 
sequence and shown at the rate of speed determined 
by teacher and pupils. 

Training A Student Visual Aids Squad— George 
A\. Colclough (Jansen School, Hillsdale, N. Y.) 
described the procedure for training student visual 
aids or projection squads. The student squad, under 
the supervision of the teacher in charge of visual aids, 
handles all projection for the school. Selection for 
this squad is by mechanical aptitude tests, and both 
boys and girls have been found suitable. Students have 
a greater appreciation of the films used when they 
are responsible for the projection. [Enough students 
are trained so that none needs miss any class-work 
periods. 

Film Preduction in the New ork City High Schools 

A composite school-made film was made from films 
by Bay Ridge High School, the Bronx High School 
of Science, Haaren High School, Midwood High 
School, and George Washington High School . Stu- 
dents from these schools took turns at a microphone 
and served as “sound” to describe the scenes shown. 
Scenes were shown of field trips, experimenting in 
chemistry class, modeling clay, participating at cem- 
imencement. Students also gave a demonstration of 
how a scene was planned, directed, and “shot’’, and 
then showed the actual film taken. This entire presen- 
tation was by Dr. Frank M. Wheat of the George 
Washington High School. 

An Experiment in Producing School-Made Sound 

hilms Mr. David Schneider, assisted by student 
operators, showed a 900 ft. school-made sound film 
entitled, Leaders of Tomorrow, on student activities 
at Evander Childs High School. The cost of profes- 
sional sound film was beyond the budget. One boy 
brought his home-built recorder to class. Blank records 
and recording needles were purchased; students with 
audiogenic voices were used as commentators and 
recordings made to accompany the film. 
Close synchronization of records and film obtained 
by careful training of the student operators, produced 
a sound film that would do credit to many more pro- 
fessional producers. 

Student Reaction to the Use of Visual Aids—Stu- 
dents from Montclair, New Jersey High School and 
Weequahic High School, Newark New Jersey gave 
critical evaluations both of the Institute program and 
the methods of using visual aids in their own schools. 
The consensus of opinion was that no matter how 
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excellent the visual aid its effectiveness depended 
upon how it was used by the teacher. 


Museum “Oscar” for School-Made Motion Pictures 

-At the conclusion of the morning program, the 
chairman, Dr. Pau! A. Kennedy, Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Schools of New York City made the following 
announcement for the Museum: 

‘To you who are moviemakers—the film that has 
just been shown is challenging and it has a purpose. 
The American Museum of Natural History is going to 
let school film makers compete for a special “Oscar” 
designed by artists at the Museum. The competition 
will be open to al! schools. Your film must be 100 ft. 
long or less. It must be planned and produced by 
pupils. To enter the competition a film must be sent 
to Dr. Grace F. Ramsey at the Museum by December 
15, 1946 and a selection of five will be made for the 
showing at the Institute meeting next January, 1947. 
The audience will make the choice of the winning 
film. The “Oscar” will be presented to the winner.” 

General Session—After an informal buffet luncheon 
held in the Museuni cafeteria, the Institute reconvened 
for a general session under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Charles Russell, Chairman of the Department of Edu- 
cation of the Museum, on the two major topics of 
«tomic energy. Col. Warren Wade, Television Division 
of N.B.C. and formerly in charge of Army pictorial 
services, presented a convincing case for educational 
possibilities of television. “Schools, I venture to say, 
will within the year use television as a means of creat- 
ing a series of visual classroom experiences, wherever 
television is available.” 

The second speaker, Dr. Ralph V. Johnson of the 
General Electric Company research laboratories at 
Schenectady, New York, one of the scientists who 
worked on the atomic bomb project for the govern- 
ment than gave a most enlightening discussion of 
\tomic Power. After a description of atomic nuclei, 
the chain reaction, the separation of the isotope of 
uranium, and production of plutonium, Dr. Johnson 
sized up the problems to be solved before atomic 
power can be used for productive purposes. He sug 
gested an even more exciting possibility that someone 
may find a chain reaction which will convert all the 
mass of some common nucleus into energy, producing 
a reaction about a thousand times as powerful as 


that in the present atomic bomb. 


University Radio Stations 

After canvassing 45 state universities as to their 
radio utilization and needs. Dr. Howard L. Bevis, 
President of Ohio State University, reports (in Audio- 
Visual News) that public supported colleges and uni 
versities need adequate broadcasting facilities. Of 
the twelve state universities that now have standard 
broadcasting stations, practically all are dissatisfied 


with coverage and hours of operation. Thirty-five of 


the 58 state universities are actively considering es- 
tablishment of FM educational stations. Eight have 


already filed application to build FM outlets or have 


I'M stations under construction. 
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Just Released—An Important New 


Young America Visual Unit on Safety! 


To help your school do a better job of safety education! 
(unit consists of two 16 mm. films and four slide films) 





Recognizing the need for elementary safety material, 

Young America Films, Inc., has produced a complete 

new visual unit on safety. This unit includes two 16-mm curricu- 
lum sound-films depicting safety principles on the streets and in 
the home; four 35-mm slidefilms covering all aspects of safe liv- 
ing; and a Teacher’s Guide for each. This project embodies the 
best thinking of educators, safety experts, curriculum consultants, 
visual education specialists and experienced classroom teachers. 
Dr. Herbert J. Stack, Director, Center for Safety Education, New 
York University, served as educational advisor on this project. 





“Safety to and From School” —For use in Primary Grades (1, 2, 3). 
Running time: 10 minutes. 16-mm. Sound-on-film. $25.00. How, when, 
and where to cross a street is made clear in simple dialogue and illus- 
trated in Cetail so that every child can understand it. Artfully combines 
action photography and animation. 


“Safety Begins at Home” —For use in Middle Grades (4, 5, 6). Run- 
ning time: 19 minutes. 16-mm. Sound-on-film. $25.00. Shows the various 
safety hazards found in the home, how they can be recognized and 
avoided. Dramatizing the fun of living safely, the film expresses specific 
home safety principles. 

“Living Safely” —Slidefilm Series— Four slidefilm lessons of the dis- 
cussional type to complement the safety films. Designed for use in Middle 
and Upper Elementary Grades. $2.50 each. ‘LIVING IN A MACHINE 
AGE’’ —Deals with safety hazards brought about by the machine age. 
“SAFETY IN A MACHINE AGE’’—Shows principal causes of traffic 
accidents. “‘“SAFETY IN THE HOME’’—Accidents in the home, their 
causes and preventions. ““SAFETY AT HOME AND AT PLAY’ — 
Safety precautions in school gymnasium, corridors, playgrounds, etc. 








WP’ HOW TO SEE THESE NEW FILMS QUICKLY AND EASILY! 


Your Young America state distributor will arrange to preview for you 
any Young America Films you would like to see. For further details, . 
[© write to your state distributor or Young America Films, Inc. 


Le TO Tae 


NCTE! Each of the films and slidefilms is accompanied by a separate 
Teacher's Guide which is available FREE OF CHARGE! 


3 Other New Young America Releases You'll Want to See and Own! 


ALL PEOPLES 





oe — 


want four basic things... 





& : ries sss A 


“We, the Peoples’ —For use in junior and senior Audubon Society Birds —40 beautifully colored 2” 
high schools. Running time: 10 minutes. 16-mm. x 2” slides, invaluable to mature study classes for 


“Our Shrinking World” —For use in junior and 
senior high schools. 16-mm. Sound-on-film. $25.00. 








A documentary film specifically designed to motivate 
and introduce the study of the history of transporta- 
tion and communication. (Running time: 10 min- 
utes.) Accompanied by four slidefilms covering the 
history of land, water, and air transportation; and 


communication. Each slidefilm sells for $2.50. A 
Teacher’s Guide accompanies each. 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS 


SRR RG EERE ERR ERE RRR RRR ARERR ERE - 
YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, Inc., 18 E.41 St., New York 17,N.Y. 


I wish to order 1] I wish to preview [] 


Safety To and From School [] 
Safety Begins at Home Oo 
Living Safely (four 

slidefilms) ie) 


The History of Transportation 
and Communication (four 


slidefilms) [] slides) 


Sound-on-film. $25.00. A provocative, documentary 
film presenting the story of the United Nations 
Charter. Outstanding for its clarity of presentation. 
Accompanied by two discussional slidefilms cover- 
ing the needs for and purposes of the charter and the 
charter’s organization. Each slidefilm sells for $2.50. 
A Teacher’s Guide also accompanies the unit. 


Name 


the following Young America releases checked below: 
Our Shrinking World 
We, The Peoples O 


The Needs and Purposes of the 
Charter and The Charter’s Or- 
ganization (two slidefilms) [] 


American Birds (40 colored 


School 


School address 


City 
L Zone (if any) 


bird identification. Reproduced from the National 
Audubon Society’s collection of famous bird por- 
traits by the celebrated bird painter, Allan Brooks. 
Authentic in every detail and color. Packaged in sets 
of 20 slides each, selling at $5.00. (Part of a series 
of 150 slides, only 40 of which are available at this 
t me. The remainder are now in preparation.) 
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School Made Motion 


QUESTION: We are contemplating the making of 
some 16 mm. sound motion pictures to portray the 
educational activities of the Indianapolis public 
schools. We have prepared some script and have 
ordered twelve 100 ft. rolls of Type A Kodachrome. 

We are greatly in need of technical advice as io 
taking the pictures and getting the sound track 
dubbed onto the film. We are getting into some- 
thing that we know very little about but we are eager 
to learn. We have had successful experience in mak 
ing silent movies in both black-and-white and_ in 
colors. The film we want to make first will be taken 
indoors in Kodachrome and is to be a sound movi 

Any information you will send us as to these 
problems, or references as to where such information 
may be obtained, will be greatly appreciated. 


ANSWER: [ am assuming that vou are planning to 
add commentary and background music after you have 
completed filming your various educational activities. 
[ therefore suggest that you proceed in the following 
way: 

1. Be sure that you have several copies of the shooting 
script, together with indications of footage for each distant, 
medium as well as close-up shot. 

2. Remember to shoot at 24 frames per second. Use. suf- 
ficient light so that you can have sharper definition at 

F 5.6, rather than at F 1.9. 


Ow 


Number each shot of your shooting script. In order to be 
able to match commentary with each scene at time of 
editing, it will be very helpful if you place the number 
of each scene on the blackboard or on a card, and photo- 
graph a few frames of each of these numbers, before shoot- 
ing the appropriate scene. 

4. As soon as you receive your processed Kodachrome rolls, 
have a black and white work or scratch print made. Do all 
the editing on the work print. Do not touch the original 
Kodachrome until you are ready to make the sound print 

5. After you have completely edited the work print, check 
the actual footage with that indicated on the shooting 
script. I'd like to suggest that you cut the footage down 
to two reels of about 390 feet each. 

6. On one of the corrected copies of the shooting script. 

indicate next to each scene the commentary or music you 

are planning to add. If you have a scene running to about 
thirty feet, remember to allow no more than four words 
per foot at normal tempo. 

li, for any part of the scene you wish to employ music, 


“I 


you can get an idea of the length of time it takes for a 
musical selection, by playing a recording of that num- 
ber on an electrically turned phonograph. A single foot 
of film projected at sound speed takes exactly 1.7 seconds 
If you are planning to use a school orchestra, make cer 
tain that the players have been trained to perform wit! 
precision. 

8. Prepare a cue sheet so that the commentator or musical 
director will know exactly when and where to start as well 
as where to stop. Another copy of the shooting script 
properly organized, can serve the purpose. 

9. You are now ready for rehearsals. Set up the projector 
with your work print in a sound proofed booth. Have 
your commentators, musicians and director stand or sit 
in front of the screen to familiarize them with all their 


cues, as well as the contents of all the scenes. Do not stint 
on the number of rehearsals. Errors caught in school 
rehearsals will save time and money at the recording studio 


Educational Screen 


Pictures 


DAVID SCHNEIDER, Editor 
Evander Childs High School 
New York City 


\s a result of this preliminary work, you may decide to do 
further cutting in the pictures or make necessary changes 
in the commentary. Occasionally a few retakes are neces- 
sary 
10. When you are satisfied with the completely re-edited work 
print you can start on your original Kodachrome to match 
it, scene by scene, frame by frame, taking great care not 
to scratch it or leave any fingerprints on it. The com 
pletely edited Kodachrome should be taken to a motion 
picture laboratory to have it vaporated or processed to 
harden its emulsion 
From this point on the motion picture sound recording lab 
takes over. You take your work print, the original, 


all the people who take part in the commentary, your shooting 


orator, 


script and cue sheets, together with any other paraphernalia 
needed, to the laboratory. There, after one of two rehearsals, 
a complete recording of the commentary and the music will be 
made on a “wax” record. This can be played back immediately 
to give vou an idea how the voices and music will sound. Aftet 
a perfect recording has been made, the sound will be put on 
4 separate film. The numbers left in front of each of the scenes 
will come in handy here for matching each scene with its ap 
propriate commentary. The laboratory will then take your 
original Kodachrome and together with the sound track will 


1 


make a combined print on raw Kodachrome stock. When this 

whole transaction is over you will get back your original Koda 

chrome, your work print, a sound film negative, a positive track 
print of the same, and the new combined Kodachrome sound 
print ready for projection on your sound machine 

\ few more pointers in connection with sound recording are 
in order 

1. There is a royalty charge for certain music. If your bud- 
get can stand it, it may be worth investigating. 

. Some studios charge, in addition to royalty fees, about 
$15.00 for each musical selection running from 2 to 5 
minutes. There is also a charge of about $3.00 per sound 
effect. One or two appropriately placed will enhance the 
value of the picture. 

3. If you prefer a professional narrator, the studios can 
provide a top grade man for a fee from $50.00 up. 

4. Other necessary charges are: recording per reel about 
$75.00 plus about $25.00 per hour for extra studio time; 
sound film negative about $10.00 per reel, plus another 
$10.00 for its development; a positive track print about 
$20.00 per reel: and the combined Kodachrome print at 13 


‘nts per fc Ot. 


To sum it up I would say that in addition to your 


original investment in still film and lamps, you should 
invest between $400 and $500 to get 


be prepared t 
a sound Kodachrome print of about 750 feet. If 
vou order 5 or more duplicates the cost of additional 
prints amount to 104% cents per foot. 

You realize, of course, that if you want synchronized 
sound, so that the lip movements of students 1n classes 
can actually be heard, such scenes will have to be acted 
ard recorded in the film studio. Unless you are pre- 
pared to stand the additional cost, running into four 
or five figures, it’s best to stick to post-recording. 

There are two books you might wish to look into 
hefore you start on your project, Talking Pictures 
by Barrett C. Kiesling, and How They Make Motion 


by Rav Hoadley and Roman Fruelich. 
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ae fora complete list of PLANET distributors write PLANET PICTURES, INC. 


}\ Sales Division — 5746 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood 28, California 
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Teacher Committee 


L. C. LARSON, Editor 


Ass’t Prof., School of Education 
Consultant in Audio-Visual Aids 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


Play Volley Ball 
(Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Bureau, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York City17) 20 minutes, 16mm. sound. Apply to pro- 
ducer for purchase price and rental sources. 

The film shows that volley ball is a game which may 
be enjoyed by people of all ages, indoors or out-of-doors, 
any season of the year and that it is a game which may 
be played skillfully and professionally. 

The film begins by indicating and discusssing the number 
of players on each side, the name of the position played 
by each member of the team, and the size of the court. 
Next it shows that a warming-up period is necessary. The 
rules of the game are discussed and demonstrated by shots 
of plays and players. 

The three basic patterns of the game—receiving, setting 
up, and spiking—are each in turn given considerable treat- 
ment, both pictorially and in the commentary. By “freezing 
the action” the film shows players in the correct position 
to receive the ball, to set it up, and to spike it. The par- 
ticipants are shown playing, not as individuals, but as 
teams in which each member has a certain responsibility 
and supplements the responsibilities and contributions of the 
other members of the team. 

As the closing portion of the film follows two professional 
teams playing volley ball, it emphasizes the fact that it is 
necessary for all players to learn the rules of the game and 
then to play accordingly. 


Committee Appraisal: 

The committee commended the film as an effective aid 
for stimulating an interest in volley ball, for teaching the 
rules of volley ball, and for developing skills necessary for 
effective playing. It was felt that the content of the film 
was logically and psychologically arranged, presented in an 
interesting manner, and appropriate for presentation to 
groups interested in volley ball as low as the junior high 
school level. The high school teachers felt that the emphasis 
on the development of a player's skill in one position ap- 
plicable to adult and professional teams but not so on school 
levels because there the team members should be shifted 
or rotated from one position to another. 


Paraguay 

(UL. S. Department of State, Motion Picture Project, 
Domestic Distribution, 35 W. 45th Street, New York City) 
20 minutes, 16 mm. sound. Produced by Julien Bryan, Ap- 
ply to distributor for terms governing purchase and rental 
sources. 

Beginning with a map of South America and locating 
the country of Paraguay, the film shows the manners and 





This monthly page of reviews is conducted for the 
benefit of educational film producers and users alike. The 
comments and criticisms of both are cordially invited. 


Producers wishing to have new films reviewed on 
this page should write L. C. Larson, Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana, giving details as to length, content, 
date on which the film was issued, basis of availability, 
prices, producer and distributor. They will be informed 
of the first open date when the Teacher Committee will 
review the films, The only cost to the pre nducer for the 
service is the cost of transporting the prints to and 
from Bloomington. This Cost Must Be Borne By The 
Producers, 











Educat-ona! Screen 


Evaluation of New Films 


Assisted by CAROLYN GUSS 
and KENNETH B. THURSTON 
Extension Division 

Indiana University, Bloomington 


customs, the occupations and industries, the educational 
opportunities, and indications for future growth and de- 
velopment of the country of Paraguay. 

Among the customs surviving from Indian rites and 
festivals is the Macar Indian dance, scenes of which begin 
the film. Also somewhat primitive and remaining from 
an earlier culture is the habit of cutting fresh meat into 
strips and curing it in the sun. Likewise, still found 
today in Paraguay are the almost universal arts of loom- 
weaving and lace-making. Such customs as the ones just 
described indicate the self-contained economy which has 
been developed by the Spaniards and native Indians. 

The grand Chaco, or Great Plains, along with much 
of the other land in Paraguay is admirably adapted to 
cotton growing and farming. Many farmers operate small 
plots and grow sufficient crops for their own needs. The 
agricultural products along with dairy products have been 
successfully marketed in spite of almost insurmountable 
transportation difficulties. A great portion of these pro- 
ducts are carried long distances by the narrow-gauge rail- 
ways or by the natives themselves. 

The film emphasizes the great amount of attention 
that is being given to the problem of health and education. 
It indicates that Paraguay plans to educate all children from 
the ages of seven to fourteen. Teachers are being trained, 
schools are being improved, and education is_ en- 
joying the resulting impetus. Likewise, clinics are being 
established for the care of babies, nurses are being trained, 
standards of health are being raised, and medical care is 
being extended greatly. 

Thus the film suggests that the future looks bright for 
this strong and vigorous people. Scenes show that air 
transportation will help solve many of Paraguay’s problems 
and that with proper development and wise direction the 
country will expand, 

Committee Appraisal: 

It seemed to the committee that Julien Bryan, in this 
film, reflects the temperament of Paraguay along with 
its industries and progress. The film should be helpful 
to groups from junior high school through adulthood 
that are interested in or discussing the country of Paraguay. 
The content of the film is organized into major sequences 
which make it effective for discussional purposes 


Using the Classroom Film 
(Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Ine., 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois) 20 min., 16mm. sound. Sale price 
$85 less 10% educational discount. Apply to producer for 
rental sources. 

This subject deals with the necessity for and means of 
following three cardinal principles in the use of classroom 
films: (1) setting up purposes for the film’s use which 
will be acceptable both to teachers and pupils; (2) present 
ing the film; (3) evaluating the film and planning follow-up 
activities in a discussion immediately following projection 
of the film. As a means of illustrating these ideas, the pro 
ducers show a seventh grade class in the University of 
Chicago Laboratory School at work on the subject of feed 
ing the world, and the film opens with a socialized dis- 
cussion in this class on wheat growing. Pupils are not 
long in discovering how limited is their knowledge on the 
subject and teacher and class agree that a film like “The 
Wheat Farmer” is needed. They immediately set about 
listing things which they would like to learn from such 
an aid, and after class the teacher continues his preparation 


(Concluded on page 94) 
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DUKE OF WEST POINT 


LOUIS HAYWARD TOM BROWN 


This delightful comedy lives 
again in an elaborate setting of 
unusual realism. An outstand- 
ing full length feature that will 
make Shakespeare one of your 
screen favorites. 


First feature picture 
ever to be filmed in 
the wilds of the fa- 
mous Amazon Jungle. 
An action-packed film 
filled with never-to-be- 
forgotten moments of 
breathless adventure. 








Communicate with your Film Library for 
rentals, or write to us. Send for latest 
catalog of other big features, musicals, 
short subjects and serials. 


West Point and its glorious tradition of yes- 
terday, its splendors of today, its soldiers of 
tomorrow. 











EXC'USIVE 16mm _ DISTRIBUTORS 


COMMONWEALTH PICTURES CORP. 


729 Seventh Ave. New York 19,N. Y. 
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by studying the teacher’s handbook which accompanies 
the film. 

Next day the pupils eagerly recall the detailed items of in- 
formation mentioned the preceding day and with the teacher 
organize them into three general questions. These will 
serve as their outline for subsequent discussion of the film. 
Then they see without interruption and in its entirety “The 
Wheat Farmer,” projected by a student operator in their 
own classroom setting. ‘The film is followed immediately 
by spontaneous comments by the pupils, relative to how 
it answered their questions on weather and wheat growing, 
the first of their three discussion topics. Accompanying 
each pupil’s reference to the picture is a flashback to the 
appropriate scene of the film. Next, apropos to the topic of 
how wheat is grown, several pupils speak of the many 
machines noted in the film. Finally there is discussion on 
life about a wheat farm, and at the teacher's suggestion 
pupils recall scenes from the film which describe things they 
would enjoy doing. 

With the discussion of assigned questions completed. 
pupils are given an opportunity to suggest questions 
which arose in their minds as they saw the film, and as 
several pupils volunteer questions they also agree to engage 
in whatever further study is required to secure the desired 
information. Consequently the pupils set to work on con 
sulting globes and atlases, reading library references, check 
ing the market pages of the newspapers for wheat prices, 
contacting government agencies for specific information 
on crop raising, and visiting the bakery to study wheat 
bread making. As these activities are culminated in scrap 
books, wall maps and displays, oral reports, and a group 
singing of “a familiar song with a new meaning” the com- 
mentator calls attention to how the use of “The Wheat 
Farmer” has served to provide (1) material and motivation 
for the development of study skills (2) to integrate content 


of different school subjects (3) to encourage pupil sharing 
1.¢ 


of experiences, and (4) to capitalize on individual 
ferences and interests in pupils. 
Committee Appraisal: 

The committee felt that the film is excellent for demon 
strating, a technique of pupil-teacher planning, advance 
planning and preparation on the part of the teacher, the advan- 
tage of showing the film in the classroom and the need for 
immediate discussion and follow-up activities. However, 
teachers will recognize that desirable teacher planning may 
extend over longer periods of time than here indicated, 
thus making it possible to schedule in advance films and other 
materials from a city, county, or educational film library 
This will be especially true in those areas where several 
films are available for a unit of instruction and where 
the teacher will want to schedule in advance the film or 
films which contribute most to the achievement of unit 





aims. The committee recommends this subject for classes 


in teacher education, faculty meetings, and PTA groups. 





Educational Screen 


War Where You Live 


YM. C. A. Motion Picture Bureau, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 17) 8 minutes, 16mm. sound. Sale price $30. 
Produced by Twentieth Century Fund. Apply to = dis 
tributor for rental sources. 

This is a plea by Jay Allen, newspaperman and war 
orrespondent, for Americans to take action in their own 
ommunities against those post-war housing conditions 
which are sources of fire danger, racial conflict, and anti 


lemocratic movements. He believes that by democratic 
methods we can accomplish what England and _ othet 
countries, now rebuilding ruined cities, have been forced 


o undertake by the pressure of Nazi terror 

Speaking informally at his desk, Mr. Allen tells of first 
and experiences in Europe during the war which caus¢ 
him to characterize that conflict, more than any other in 

istory, aS a war against people where they live Che 
first sequence of newsreel shots which accompany Mr. 
\llen’s commentary shows bombings of cities whose people, 
forced from their homes to the roads, find there only greater 
langer and even death. Then both commentary and 
picture shift to the show windows of Lisbon shops where 
in 1941 Germans displayed propaganda pictures intended 


to emphasize housing inequalities in democratic countries, 

n contrast to the supposedly widespread and Nazi-inspired 

iousing developments of Germany. Admitting that this 

rropaganda was “an awful swindle” but warning of its 

infavorable effect on the cause of democracy, Mr. Allen 
} 


locuments his plea for more and better housing in America 

by reterence to the Twentieth Century Fund study calling 
one million new homes a year for the next ten years 

In addition to government-aided housing projects in out 

etropolitan center, there is need in every community for 

ublic-minded citizens to attack the problems immediately, 


} 1 


hereby bolstering post-war employment as well as im 


roving local housing standards. Only as American com 
unities learn to combine with conventional methods and 
naterials such pionec¢ ring construction as pre fabricated 
ousing, will we turn the results of the conflict now ended 


rom war where we live to victory where we liv 
Committee Appraisal: 


This film’s well organized and direct commentary, skill 
tully and sincerely spoken by Mr. Allen, combined with its 
well selected news shots, makes of it an unusually effective 
screen editorial. Limited in length and therefore in scope 
the film does not presume to survey the entire housing 
problem But it is a forceful presentation of the need of 
individual and group action, should be useful among groups 

inging from junior high school social studies classes to 
vic organizations concerned with housing as one of Ameri 


a's major post-war problems 


Awards for War Loan Workers 


\wards of merit were presented to three officials 

the Treasury Departments War Finance Divi 
sion who headed the lomm film program in fout 

ir loan drives, at a luncheon of Washington Vis 
ual Workers, January 16 

J. Edward Shugrue, Director of the Division's 
Motion Pictures and Special Events Section, re 
ceived a scroll citing him for kis contribution to 
the development of 16mm films through tl wal 
bond shewings witnessed by more than 100,000,000 
people. Plaques were presented to Merriman H 


Holtz of Portland, ()regon, and ( R 


las, Texas, consultants to the Motion 


Special Events Section The awards were made 


Reagan, Dal 
| 


ictures and 


by D. T. Davis of Lexington, Kentucky, chairman of 


the National l6mm Victory Film Committee, on be 

lf of the industry. the 1“mm war bord State 

Chairmen, and the 450 distributors throughout the 
ountry who took part in the war loan 16mm 


1. Edward Shugrue, Merriman Holtz, D. T. Davis, C. R. Reagan umpaigus 
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Service 


Screen Adettes Equip. Co. 


1709 W. 8th St. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


68 Post St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Calhoun Company 
10] Marietta St., N.W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Central Visual Educ'n Co. 
Broadview Hotel Bldg. 
Wichita, Kansas 
D. T. Davis Company 
178 Walnut St. 
Lexington, Ky. 

J. G. Ewing 
725 Poydras St. 
New Orleans, La. 


Visual Education Serv. Inc. 


116 Newbury St. 
Boston, Mass. 


Film Preview Inc. 
1504 Hennepin Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Swank Motion Pictures 
614 N. Skinker Blvd. 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Brandon Films Inc. 
1600 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Sunray Films 
2108 Payne Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Cousino Visual Educ'n Co. 
1221 Madison Ave. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Screen Adettes Equip. Co. 


314 S.W. 9th 
Portland, Oregon 


Kunz Movie Service 
1319 Vine St. 
Phila., Pa. 


Visual Arts Films 
507 Liberty Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Visual Education, Inc. 
12th at Lamar 
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FOREIGN TRADE 
IT'S GOOD BUSINESS 


A NEW FILMSTRIP 


Prepared by The Public Affairs Committee, Inc. 


OREIGN TRADE !S VITAL TO OUR ECO- 

NOMIC LIFE! To promote discussion and 
a fuller understanding of Foreign Trade, this 
new ‘‘Packet’’ has been prepared. It consists 
of 4 related units: the Film Strip, Speech Notes, 
a Comicstrip, and a Pamphlet which explains 
why foreign trade is necessary, how it func- 
tions, and the relationship of world commerce 
and tariff walls, to prosperity. 


Suitable for junior and senior high school 
study of economic geography, history, eco- 
nomics and international cooperation. For 
adult discussion groups concerned with current 
affairs, international relationships, and world 
peace. 














Sale Price 
$2.50 
Complete 














FILMSTRIP 

FOREIGN TRADE —- IT'S GOOD BUSINESS. 
35mm silent, black and white filmstrip, 58 
single frames of cartoons and maps. Running 


approx. 12 min 


SPEECH NOTES 


Short, printed commentary numbered to match 
the frames of the filmstrip. Contains instruc- 


tions, and suggests questions for discussion. 


COMICSTRIP 

OUT OF THE PAST — A CLUE TO THE FUTURE. 
4-Color, 16-Page Comicstrip Booklet published 
by East & West Ass'n and The Public Affairs 
Committee. Shows in adventure story form some 
lessons of the past. 


PAMPHLET 

WHAT FOREIGN TRADE MEANS TO YOU, by 
Maxwell S. Stewart, 32 pages, illustrated A 
more detailed analysis of the relation of for- 
eign trade to domestic prosperity. Suggests 
what can be done to increase foreign trade. 
Includes a bibliography. 


The Filmstrip and Comicstrip, described above, 
are based on this timely Pamphlet. 








| Gentlemen 

Photoart H 
844 M. Plenkinton COUPON . Please send me the Public Affairs Packet—"Foreign Trade 5 
Milwaukee Wis to : —it's Good Business” : 
[] 1 Enclose $2.50 [] Bill Me [] Ship C.O.D. | 
BRANDON FILMS, INC. © ! 
; RII ns my estte m een ' 
ecaelll ocala 1600 BROADWAY © CRAIN ana screen csnscinentn hi oie ' 
on EW Vee TOY. 8 ee ee S 
Points or Direct t 5 
e aaa RETESET i 





L. enanenesenemenenenn 
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‘ee = ° aad m 
Visual Teaching Aids 
2x2 COLOR SLIDE SERIES 
— ART SUBJECTS — 

EXPRESSIVE FORMS IN NATURE 
INTERPRETATIONS OF THE GREAT MASTERS 
ARTISTS AT WORK: THE POTTER'S WORKSHOP 
MODERN CERAMIC ART 
FUNCTION AND FORM IN MODERN HOUSING 
MEXICAN NATIONAL COSTUMES 
DIEGO RIVERA MURALS 
Each series mounted under glass, with study guide, in our 
new, sturdy, cloth-covered slide box. A complete unit of visual 
teaching material—easy to check in or out. Write for partic- 


ulars about these and other 2 x 2 educational color slide series. 
Get on our mailing list. 


4 Colts ry 814 West Eighth St. 
a7 Los Angeles 14, Cal. 








Scene from 


Complete Library of 
RELIGIOUS FILMS 
on 16mm SOUND 


as well as over 20008 
features, shorts, mu- 
sicals and cartoons. 








Newest 16mm 
Sound Equipment 


Reserve your copy of 
the new Swank Catalog, now! 


y Swank, Pres. 


SWANK MOTION PICTURES {1 *:2i"5 2 


"'King of Kings"’ 








Now in production 
for release in March 


SPEEDING YOUR READING 


10 min—16mm Sound 


PENMANSHIP IMPROVER 


10 min—16mm Sound 


For high school and adult education classrooms. Visual 
education directors and school preview committees 
may preview without charge before purchase. Pre- 
view and rental reservations now being accepted. 


CATALOG 


TEACHING AIDS EXCHANGE 


Box 1127 Modesto, California 











Co VARRUBIAS 


L MAPS 


MURA 


Endlessly fascinating scientifically accurate 
studies of the vital Pacific area in nine brilliant 
colors. Detailed and decorative visual aids to un- 
derstanding current world events. Third edition 
for delivery in December . . 10.75 


now on press 


the set (series of six 


SCHWABACHER. FREY 


MARKET STREET+ SAN FRANCISCO 








Educational Screen 


News aiNc 


Film Council of America Formed 


The Film Council of America, consisting of delegates 
from seven national organizations concerned with the 
production, distribution and use of informational and 
educational films, adopted a program of action for 
1946 and elected officers at conferences held in Wash 
ington, D. C., January 15 and 16. The Film Council 
grew out of the National Advisory Film Committe 
of the Office of War Information which worked with 
Government agencies to coordinate and utilize film 
personnel and equipment in the field during World 
War Il. with the result that millions of Americans 
used and saw films to help win the war. 


C. R. Reagan of the National Association of Visua 
-ducation and former associate chief of the Bureau 
of Motion Pictures of the OWI, was elected president 
of the Council and will function from his office in 
\ustin, Texas. Other officers are: David E. Strom. 
representing the National University Extension As 
sociation, first vice-president; I. C. Boerlin, the Edu 
cational Film Library Association, second vice-presi 
dent; Vernon G. Dameron, the Department of Visual 
Instruction, National Education Association, secretary 
and Merriman H. Holtz, the Allied Non-Theatrical 
Film Association, treasurer 

(ther member associations are the American Libra 
ry Association and Visual Equipment Manufacturers 
Council. 


\ delegation from the new council called upon D1 
John W. Studebaker, head of the U. S. Office of 
education, to discuss the establishment of a permane 
Department of Visual Instruction at the USK Ie 


\ffiliation with the Film Council of America will | 
open to the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
National Council of Parents and Teachers, America 
L.egion, labor and industry groups, and farm, youth ar 
other national organizations concerned with films 
the public interest. The Council will serve such groups 
with needed data for more effective use of non-theat 
rical films. 

During 1946, the Film Council will aid all local 
film groups in the formation of community meetings 
along the lines of the Washington Visual Workers of 
the District of Columbia. The Council will coordinate 
nationwide efforts to achieve complete authentic docu 
mentation of the history of the production and use 
of motion pictures in World War IL; and also will 
stimulate research and publication of findings in the 
necessary subject matter areas. 

Temporary headquarters of the Film Council ot 
\merica will be at the office of the secretary, Verror 
G. Dameron, Department of Visual Instruction, Na 
tional Education Association, 1201 16th Street. N. W 
Washington, D. 
C. R. Reagan, 12th at Lamarr, Austin, Texas 


C., and at the office of the president, 
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Noles 


RKO |6mm Program for Far East 


RKO Radio is the second major Hollywood produ 
ing company to inaugurate the foreign distribution 
l6mm prints of their features and short subjects. The 
have announced that their project will be yntined 
China and India at first, whereas Loew’s Internatiot 


is planning global service 


According to Mr. Phil Reisman, vice-President 
charge of foreign sales, the program will get underway 
upon the completion of equipment tests now being con 
ducted. It is indicated that mobile units of the heaviet 
and more professional type of 16mm equipment being 


developed by manufacturers, will be used 

Mr. R. C. Maroney, who has been with the Motior 
Picture Division of the Office of Inter-American At 
fairs for the past five vears, will head RIKO’s foreigi 


film activities 


New Course at The Institute of Film Technique 

A practical course on “The Film in the Classroom 
is offered this semester by The Institute of Film Tech 
nique, The City College of New York. Designed 
assist teachers in using films effectively, classroon 
films will be considered as integrated aids in the teach 
ing process. Topics to be discussed include classifica 
tion of films, Army and Navy methods, techniques of 
teaching with films, operation of projectors, evaluation 
and selection of classroom films, film sources, school 
production, film clubs, administration of film programs 

The instructor will be Louis S. Goodman, formerly 
Assistant to Director, Boston University Division of 
Teaching Aids, and recently with the Audio-Visual 
Aids Unit, Army Education Program. The class be 
gan February 19. 


Latest Surplus Property Regulation 

According to Regulation 14, latest issuance from the 
Surplus Property Administration, educational and 
public health institutions will be allowed to purchase 
surplus Government property at a 40 per cent dis 
count from the “‘fair value”, to be fixed by the Govern 
ment. As surpluses in which these preferred agencies 
may be interested become available, they will be no 
tified. The U. S. Office of Education is cooperating 
with the SPA in the disposal of equipment to educa 
tional institutions 

Few 16mm projection units, however, are expected 
to be declared surplus, as the number of machines in 
usable condition to be released by the Army and 
Navy is “negligible”, Robert Haggerty of the Surplus 
Property Administration told a group meeting in 
Washington recently 

Responsibility is vested by Regulation 14 in the 

Federal Security Agency for preparing estimates oi 
the types and quantities of surplus property to be re 


served for education, for determining the eligibility of 


applicants, and for developing criteria by which t 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


EDUCATION 


ro fol elossloO betlelosele Me) ol del-ME-lolu-T-3el 





World War Il has emphasized the importance 
of motion pictures . . . both from the entertain- 
ment and educational standpoint. Motion Pictures 
have become the world's greatest medium of ex- 
pression ... with ear appeal as well as eye appeal. 


In feature-length entertainment Universal 
Pictures company brings to the screen top- 
flight stars in fine stories. Here are current 
and coming attractions that you will not 
want to miss; 


ABBOTT & COSTELLO 


the screen's top funny men 


DEANNA DURBIN 


in 
“BECAUSE OF HIM” 


in 
THE LITTLE GIANT Merle Oberon, Claude 
George Sanders, Ella Raines Rains, Charles Korvin 
in in 
“UNCLE HARRY” “THIS LOVE OF OURS” 
from the famous stage play Trenes Sie Gieitn: ee 


Edw. G. Robinson, Joan Cameron 
Bennett, Dan Duryea in 
in “FRONTIER GAL” 
“SCARLET STREET” A TECHNICOLOR Pro- 
duction 


“NIGHT IN PARADISE” 
A story concerning Aesop of “CANYON PASSAGE” 
fable fame and Croesus of from the Ernest Haycox novel 


the golden touch and Sat. Eve. Post serial. 
IN TECHNICOLOR In TECHNICOLOR 


Also Excellent Short Subjects 


The world comes alive before your eyes ... as 
ace commentators point up each interesting scene 
in VARIETY VIEWS (single reels); and interesting 
inventions and unusual things done by persons ‘in 


the news’ in PERSON-ODDITIES (single reels) 


NAME-BRAND MUSICALS (2 reels each) pre- 
sent excellent music and artists. 


TECHNICOLOR CARTUNES (1 reel each) en- 
tertain with good music and clean, sparkling 
comedy. 


UNIVERSAL ‘world-events’ NEWSREEL is is- 
sued twice weekly. 


UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
COMPANY, INC. 


Rockefeller Center New York, N. Y. 
CIRCLE 7-7100 
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Complete 
16mm Film Service 


Finest and Most Complete Selection 
of 16mm Sound Films for 
Schools — Churches —!nstitutions || 


Deluxe Features — also a 
Variety of Short Subjects, 


Entertainment, Educational, Religious 


Special Rental Rates Write for Free Catalog. 


SOUTHERN VISUAL FILMS 


686-9 Shrine Building MEMPHIS, TENN. 





























judge the “legitimate” needs of applicants. ‘Iduca- 
tional Surplus Property Memorandum No, 1” of the 
U. S. Office of Education, FSA, invites each state to 
establish a State Educational Agency for Surplus 
Property to represent the public and private educational 
institutions within the state and to cooperate with the 
USOE in notifying applicants of surplus property 
available, appraising applications and certifying them. 
Pending the establishment of these state agencies, the 
Federal Security Agency has established an interim 
procedure set forth in “Policy and Procedure Mem- 
orandum No. 4”. A copy of this can be secured upon 
writing to the Division of Surplus Property Utiliza 
tion, U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 


Film Use Rises in California County 

Use of audio-visual materials by Kern 
Schools (California) the past year has increased ap- 
proximately 50 per cent over the use of these materials 
for the same period of the previous year, according to 
Dorothy Dickinson, audio-visual librarian in the office 
of Leo B. Hart, county superintendent of schools. The 
increase in the use of materials roughly corresponds 
to an increase of approximately 50 per cent in the 
supply of audio-visual materials available to county 
schools. At present, over 1200 reels of educational 
films and 790 filmstrips are available. Also, numerous 
recordings, transcriptions and 2x2 color slides have 
been added.—School Bulletin, January, 1946. 


County 


Outlook for Aerial Photography 


Post-war aerial photography programs of govern- 
ment agencies and commercial users are far expanded 
over pre-war days, it was revealed at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Society of Photogrammetry, in 
Washington, January 16-18. Speakers pointed out 
that because 90 per cent of U. S. military intelligence 
during World War II was secured from aerial photos, 
photogrammetry—-the science of using these photos to 
make maps and charts—has a bright future. 
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———STORIES in STILL; 
Visual Aids 
2x2 COLOR SLIDES 

FIRST of a SERIES on FOOD PRODUCTION 


“Potatoes” 


54 Slides—$15.60—Mounted in Glass 


A continuous story. No study guides re- 
quired. The color views and projection titles 
tell the story. 


Let us prove the superiority of this material. Send 
for preview set. No obligation. Many other subjects. 


Cataiog on Request 


PHILP PHOTO VISUAL SERVICE 


1954 Pasadena Ave. Long Beach 6, Calif. 











Gerald FitzGerald of the U. S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, was elected the new president of the Society. 
Vice President is Revere G. Sanders of the Fairchild 


Camera and Instrument Corporation, who was also 
honored with the Society's Abrams Award for a paper 
he had written on stereoscopy. J. E. King, of the Soil 


Conservation Service, was given the Sherman M. 
Fairchild award for his outstanding work in photo 


grammetry during 1945. 


National Committee on Film Forums Organized 


American Association for 
\ | It Ed at? | > \ rics shr- . ~ants 

Adu Alucation, the American Library Association 
and the National Council of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, meeting at the Institute of Adult 
IX<ducation, Teachers College, Columbia University, on 
January 23, 


Representatives of the 


reorganized the National Committee on 
Film Forums (formerly the Joint Committee on Film 
Forums) for the purpose of determining educational 
standards applicable to the use of films for adult dis- 
cussion groups. 

The Film Forum Review, a quarterly journal spon- 
sored jointly by the Committee and the Institute of 
Adult Education, will publish results of significant 
experiments both in the United States and abroad. 

Officers of the National Committee on Film Forums 
are: (for the American Library Association) Glen 
Burch, Chairman; (for the National Council of the 
YMCA) J. R. Bingham, Vice-Chairman; (for the 
American Adult Mrs. 
Mildred Matthews, Secretary. 


Association for Education ) 


Cohocton School Film Library 

The Cohocton Central School is the first central 
school in New York to establish its own educational 
film library. After renting educational films for sev- 
eral years the school administrators became convinced 
of the advantages of acquiring their own permanent 
film library. Principal of the school is Mr. Edgar A. 
King. 
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Regional Audio-Visual Meetings 

@ Out-of-state speakers on the program of a two-da 
Audio-Visual Institute for Educators at Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, February 1-2 were 
Edgar Dale, Ohio State University ; Ford Lemler, Uni 
. Milwaukee 


d local sp ak 


versity of Michigan; and Elmer R. Nelsot 
Public Museum. Talks by these men at 
ers emphasized the proper utilization of teaching ma 


terials, and needs in instructional materials. .Attentio1 


was also given to the topic, “Building and Housing t 
Provide for Audio-Visual Aids,” with which the h 
diana State Audio \ isual Committee 1s concerned 


This subject was discussed further at a conferenc 
on School Building Planning and Related Problems 
at Indiana University, February 5-6. The Tuesday 
morning session of this meeting was devoted to “A 


Symposium on Audio-Visual Education Facilities ¥ 


@ A series of Bureau of Teaching Materials conferences 
were conducted in ten Virginia cities January 7-17 by 
the State Department of Education to meet the demand 
from schools for assistance in getting under way a 
program for using audio-visual aids to instruction. This 
demand has arisen because hundreds of schools 
throughout the state, many of which have never used 
projected audio-visual materials before, will  soo1 
receive projection equipment, films and _ slides, pur 
chased with funds allocated last summer by the Vir 
ginia General Assembly. Thousands of Virginia teach 
ers must receive training in the use, operation and care 
of this material. 

The primary purpose of these regional one-day 
“workshop” type meetings was to give a brief review 
course of instruction to a number of selected school 
personnel who, in turn, will organize and conduct their 
own programs of in-service training for teachers in their 
localities. 

A Handbook, prepared by James W. Brown, State 
Supervisor, Bureau of Teaching Materials, and W 
Henry Durr, Field Coordinator, outlines the present 
organization for the distribution of audio-visual in 
structional materials in Virginia on four different 
levels: 1) state, 2) regional, 3) county or city, and 
4) the single school. 
® Vancouver, Washington, played host February 
15-16 to an audio-visual education conference sponsor 
ed by the State College of Washington. Other confe1 
ences scheduled include: Pasco, March 15-16; Chehalis, 
March 22-23; Bellingham, April 12-13. 


Russians Develop Three-Dimension Process 


The Soviet film industry has announced the achieve 
ment of three-dimensional images by the inventor 
Semeon Ivanov. In an interview in Moscow he said 
that Russians instinctively dodged when airplanes or 
birds were projected on the screen in pictures filmed 
by his process. “Robinson Crusoe” is now being pro 
duced in this manner by Mosfilm. 

The Russian method is a variation of the grid pro 
cess by which two images are projected on the screen 
simultaneously and are broken up into closely spaced 
bands by a grid or grating near the screen. This grat 
ing also serves as the selective viewing means. 
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| Oh! What a Difkerence 





between ordinary projection and the 
brilliant, surpassing motion picture 
projection afforded by Holmes Sound- 
on-Film machines. 


See, hear and compare 


the Holmes Projector and draw your 
own conclusions. Remember, the 
Holmes is the only 16mm. projector 
with large 10-tooth sprockets, making 
threading and operation easier. 







‘ We » Tix i fs I & i ef he é 
P a iy : ow £ 7 * ps | 
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CTOR COMPANY 


/ Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
= Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1813 ORCHARD STREET, CHICAGO 14 

















Counseling...??? 


Returning Veterans 
High School Students 
Adult Education Groups 


Many schools are being called upon to furnish 
counseling service for returning Service people. 
Many veterans have had little or no job ex- 
perience and are confused as to the kind of 
training they desire to pursue. 


YOUR LIFE WORK films give a broad overview 
of the vocations and assist materially in helping 
the counselor discuss jobs with Veterans, High 
School Students and Adult Groups. 


TWENTY-EIGHT 


YOUR LIFE WORK Films 
Authentic Counseling Tools 


Write for complete information 


CARL F. MAHNKE PRODUCTIONS 


International distributors for— 


Vocational Guidance Films, Inc. 


2708 BEAVER AVE. 7514 N. ASHLAND AVE. 
DES MOINES, IOWA CHICAGO 26, ILLINOIS 
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SLIDES General Science...................... 11 rolls 
35 mm. Principles of Physics................ 7 rolls 

Principles of Chemistry.......... 8 rolls 
FEL M Fundamentals of Biology........ 8 rolls 


Write for Folder and Free Sample Strip 
VISUAL SCIENCES, 33; Suffern, New York 








Hold your BOTANY FIELD TRIPS 


In the CLASSROOM 


Native Flora of the Pacific States in Natural Color 2x2 Kodachrome 
Slides. Scientifically accurate. Professional photography. In use in 
Colleges, Museums and Schools thruout the Country. List on request 


BROOKING TATUM, Kelseyville, Calif. 














MM STRIP FILMS 


Send for 1946 Catalog 
STILLFILM, INC. 


8443 Melrose Ave. HOLLYWOOD 46, CALIF. 





WESTERN SUBJECTS 


2x2 Color Slides, 16mm Movies 
35mm Filmstrips, Photographs 


Now Ready: Sets of Slides on FORESTRY & LUMBERING 


Get on our mailing list now. 


WESTERN COLORFILMS 


3734 N.E. CHICO ST. PORTLAND 13, ORE. 








COLOR SLIDES 


Outstanding sets of natural color 2x2 
slides by authorities in their fields 
Life and Features of Latin America—Bird, 
Animal and Plant Life of Western U. S. A. 
Available for Sale or Rental Send for Catalogs. 


SHADOW ARTS STUDIO (Colorslide Library) 
Wickenden Bidg. (P. O. Box 471) 1036 Chorro St. 
SAN LUIS OBISPO, CALIFORNIA 

















Discussion Provoking Films 


"NEW PRISONS “BRAZIL **PASTEUR— 
NEW MEN" TODAY" THE BENEFACTOR" 
and many others listed in our new 1946 lémm Rental Film Catalog. 


Send for free copy. 
LEWIS FILM 1145 No. Market St. 
SERVICE 


Wichita 5, Kansas 
















2x2 KODACHROME SLIDES 


Approximately 2000 Views 
Completely Revised 
Write Today for FREE Catalog 


KIME KOLOR PICTURES 


1761 Sonoma ODr., Dept. 2, Altadena, California 








MAKE YOUR OWN 
TYPEWRITER SLIDES 
Use Radio-Mats—Reguler Size 3'.''x4"' 


or the NEW DUPLEX 2°'x2"' 
on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 


TALK frem your screen 
WITH yeur quickly 
TYPEWRITTEN 
MESSAGES 


SO RADIO-MATS $1.50 
Write for Free Sample 
RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO.., Inc., Dept. V 
222 Oakridge Blvd., Daytona Beach, Fla. 
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The Literature in Visual Instruction 


(Concluded from page 84) 


@ The People of America—compiled by Lili Heimers, Di 
rector, Teaching Aids Service of the Library, and Mar 
garet G. Cook, Librarian, New Jersey State Teachers 
Coliege, Montclair. 1945. 10p. mimeo. 25 cents 
\ tentative list of teaching aids—charts, maps, exhibits 

films, slides, filmslides, publications and recordings—on 

inter-cultural education for all ages. These materials ar: 
classified under five chapter headings: Our Origins, Our 

Beliefs, Contributions to American Culture, Toward Unity, 

Music and Festivals 


@ Films and Food—Mary Losey—New Movtes, 20:7 No 
ember, 1945 (National Board of Review Magazine) 
\t the recent international conference on food—Food and 

\griculture Organization,—held in Quebec, a questionaire 

answered by 30 nations revealed that 54% wanted more 

films on agricultural production, 27% wanted nutrition films, 


12% wanted agricultural films on their respective nations 


and 50'% were already using some foreign films 
\ suggested list of titles on food (and agriculture) is 


given in the article 


@ Library of Congress Photographs—\V_ | 
Social Education, 9:374 December, 1945 
The extensive collection of documentary photographs 

produced under the direction of Roy E. Stryker and the 

Farm Security Administration are part of a collection avail 


Hartley 


able for examination and reproduction at the Library of 
Congress—Room 1405, Auditor’s Building, 14 Street and 
Independence Avenue, Washington, D. C 
may be bought for 6c per foot; 8” x 10” prints for 50c¢ each. 


Microfilm copies 


Fannie W. Dunn, Columbia Educator, Dies 


Professor Emeritus Fannie W. Dunn of Teachers 
College, Columbia University died on January 17, 
1946 at the age of 67, just two years after her retire 
ment. Professor Dunn was in charge of audio-visual 
instruction at Teachers College from 1933 to 1939, 
during which time she was assisted by Etta Schneider 
(now Ress). Dr. Dunn was a source of inspiration to 
her students because of her own brilliant sensitivity 
to the problems of the classroom teacher. That is why, 
while teaching in a field that was remote from her 
real life’s work (rural education, where she was an 
outstanding national figure), she was able to emphasize 
the broad curricular aspects rather than the more 
technical, mechanical details usually found in_ such 
courses. 

In 1935 and 1936 Prof. Dunn, with her devoted 
associate, published two research articles in the Epu 
CATIONAL SCREEN, one on state administration of 
visual aids, another on city practices. She was co 
author of the standard reference book, “Motion Pic 
tures in Education: A Summary of the Literature” 
Dale, Dunn, Hoban and Schneider (Wilson, 1937 ) 
As editor of the 8th Yearbook of the Department 0% 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, NEA, Pro- 
fessor Dunn has left a chef d’oeuvre on “Materiais of 
Instruction,” with a chapter on the use of the resources 
of the environment written by her. Most of Miss 
Dunn's professional writing and lecturing was de- 
voted to rural curriculum development and improve- 
ment. 
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Current Film News 


® Young America Films, Inc., 32 East 
57th St.. New York 22, announces the 


new subjects: 


We, The People 1 reel a docu- 
mentary film presenting the story of 
the United Nations Charter. It shows 
how man’s desire for peace and human 
rights and his abhorrance of war led 
to the need for and the formulation 
of the United Nations Charter. The 
aims of the 


Charter are discussed 


and explained in detail. Accompany 


ing the motion picture are two slide 


film lessons— ‘The Needs and Pur 
poses of the Charter” and “The Char 
ter’s Organization : | ( motion Dit 

ture and the slidefilm ma be used 


separate ly or together 


Safety Begins at Home—!] 


which emplovs tiie story torm to pre 


sent home safety principles. Prepara 
ation for a home party bv three young 
sters provides the background against 
which home safety hazards are emnha 
sized and how thev can be recognized 


and avoided 

Both subjects are a¢ ompanied by 
interpretive Teachers Guid 

B® ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
FILMS IN¢ . 20 N Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, have released the following 
new t6mm classroom films 


Milk produced 1 ollaboration 
Weckel, P 1).. 


with K. G Univers 
itv of Wisconsin—the dramatic story 
of milk from the dairy farm to the 
table. Depicted are the use of milk 
in the home, the dairy herd. milking 
and the care of cows, and the pasteuri 
zation and bottling of milk in a mod 
ern plant Phe use machines is 


emphasized 
nical details 


without stressing tech 


The Bus Driver produced in col 
laboration with Paul R. Hanna. PI 
D., Stanford University Che work of 


long distance bus drivers is dramatized 


in the story of an eventtul cross-country 


bus trip made by a small boy he 
duties of a bus driver are depicted 
m scenes showing how he meets driv 


mg hazards, serves passengers 


and keeps his bus in operating con 


dition. Attention is n to the prin 


O1V ¢ 
ciples ot salt driving and the aids 
to satety and efficiency provided by 
modern highway construction The 
activities of a bus terminal and service 
garage are pictured, along with tvpical 
experiences of a four-hundred-mile 
bus journey 


Bread produ Cc collaboration 


with B. E. Proctor, P 1) Massa 
chusetts Institute ‘ rechnology 

storv ot bread trom the wheat tarm to 
the table Sequences portray the use 
of flour in the home; the harvesting 
of wheat: flour milling; and the mak- 
ing of bread in a modern’ bakery 


This film and the one on “Milk”, 
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counter they 


select fruits and vege- 
tables. In the canned goods depart- 
ment, they note the variety of goods 
and advantages of self-service. When 
watch in 


mother buys meat, they 


helps to acquaint ildren with ou 
amtaeis tidieniateh saclisinoeel ted fascination, as the butcher cuts the 
p appreciation of the contributions roast. They see that different whole- 
siete ki life salers supply the local store with dairy 
products, baked goods, and prepared 
The Food Store—p oh a packaged foods. In conclusion, the 
Location with Martone D. Sharpe children and other customers line’ up 
cipal. Tenacre School, Wellesley, at the cashier's counter, observe the 
Mess Tles fies iellaere task and Aa cashier at work, watch mother pay 
elm thei t| ith the Sat the itemized check and then’ they 
marketing in the local self load the groceries in Jack’s wagon 

tore th produce to carry them home. 


from BRITAIN 


5 reels—45 mins. 


PILONS 





UNITED STATES 


The chronicle of the USA, showing the growth of the nation from its 


humble origin at Plymouth Rock to the present day world power. 


THE STORY OF DDT 3 reels—25 mins. 


The development of the famous insecticide from its discovery in 1870 to 
large scale production in World War II, culminating in its spectacular 


success during a typhus epidemic. 


A DIARY FOR TIMOTHY 5 reets—so mins. 


The story of a baby born during the last winter of the war, telling what 
happens in the bitter world around him and giving a glimpse of better 


things to come. 


JULIUS CAESAR 


Act III, Scene Il—the forum scene which follows the assassination of 


2 reels—19 mins. 


Caesar. 


MACBETH 


Act II, Scene 1l—the murder of Duncan. 


2 reels—16 mins. 


Act V, Scene I—the sleepwalking scene. 


These films are on loan from the following offices of 


~ British INFORMATION SERVICES 


An Agency of the British Government 


| 


360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago it 
1005 Taft Bidg.. 1680 North Vine St., Hollywood 28. Ca 


30 Rockefeller Plaza. New York 20. N. Y 
391 Sutter St., San Francisco 8, Calif 
907 - 15th Street. N.W. Washington 5, D. C 


{ 


e 


AND FROM BRITISH PINSULATES A 


Y 


Boston ad Detroit ° Houston ° Seattle 
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@ FRITH FILMS, Box 565, Holly- 
wood 28, California, announce the 
completion of a 600-foot color film in 
16mm sound on: 

The Goat Dairy Farm - a phase 
of agriculture that is growing rapidly 
all over the United States. The 
film was produced at the Carr's large 
goat farm which is located at the foot 
of Mt. Adams in the State of Wash- 
ington, the natural 
vistas of great beauty. 

The sequences of the three Carr 
children and the part each one plays 
in the caring for the goats gives the 
film much appeal for young people. 


BOFFICE OF PRICE ADMINIS 
TRATION, Washington 25, D. C., 
has deposited 16mm prints of a new 
documentary film on sugar with its 
regional and district offices and the 
316 distributors 


settings giving 


formerly used by 


OWT. The film, which was produced 
for the OPA by Robert Flaherty, tells 
the story: 

What’s Happened to Sugar?-show 
ing why there were shortages during 
the war, and why shortages will con- 





tinue for many months after the war. It 
covers the growing of cane and beet 
sugar, harvesting of crops, refining 
and distribution. Battle 
factory and laboratory scenes point up 


sequences, 


the unsuspected uses of sugar in many 
manufacturing processes. \nimation 
explains how war cut the worldwide 
supply of sugar drastically. 


@MTHE AMERICAN LEGION, 
National Headquarters, Indianapolis 6, 
Ind. urges the installation of a driv- 
ing course in high schools through 
their new 16mm sound motion picture; 

Teach Them to Drive 
the Legion by Pennsylvania State Col- 
\uto- 
motive Safety Foundation. Shocked by 
the tragic death of their son in an 
automobile crash, two typically Ameri- 
can parents cast grief aside to wage a 
campaign for the adoption of driver 


produced for 


lege in cooperation with the 


education and training in their com- 
munity’s schools. 

Free rental prints have been deposit- 
ed with all American 
Departments, highway patrols in 35 
states, and many university extension 


Legion State 


film libraries. 


BSIMMEL-MESERVEY, 9538 
Way, Hills, Cali- 
fornia, is currently releasing the new 
film: 
Junior Prom—2 reels, Kodachrome 
concerned with the 


Brighton Severly 


etiquette ol 
“dating”. It presents in dramatic form 
a pattern of standard, positive behavior 
for young people of high school and 
college age. The same method of pre 
sentation has been employed in the 
production of this film as was used in 
its predecessor “Dinner Party’, which 


deals with correct table etiquette 
Through this approach the student is 
able to identify himself or herself with 


characters portrayed in the film. 

BM THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZA- 
TION, 2900 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit. 
Mich., report three recently completed 
sound films: 

Dateline Tomorrow—sponsored 1})\ 
The Aluminum Company of America 
designed to show the qualities and 
characteristics of the various alumi 
num finishes over a wide range of 


applications. 


Tell It with Television— sponsored 
by The American Central lanutac 
turing Company—recording the com 
pany s advertising televisio1 rogram 
and showing what it takes to put a 
television show on the ai 

Something New in Sports de for 
Remington Arms for dealer and sales 


men showings 


BM ROCHESTER PUBLI¢ LIB 


RARY, Rochester 4, Ne . 
selling prints ot Kodachrome film 1 
!6mm sound produced for the library 
by Margaret Cussler and Mary | cd 
Give. 

Not by Books Alone-—title of thi 
2-reel documentary film shows Ow 
the Rochester Publhe Library serves 


thre citizens of its community 

\iter a brief series of flashes show 
ing the diversity of specialists employ 
ed in a Library, the film takes up six 
primary concerns: work with children, 
education, enrichment and recreation, 
making better homes, earning a living 
and intelligent citizenship. In docu 
menting its thesis that the modern 
library serves these functions “Not By 
Books \lone.” the film depicts the 
divisional system, work of branches, 
work with children and young people, 
motion picture and radio programs, 


concerts, exhibits, art gallery, and 


special applications of community 
service. Also available for rent from 
the New York University Film Lib 
rary, 26 Washington Place, New York 


3, New York, and other film libraries. 


@ U.S. COAST GUARD, Washington, 
D. C.. presents a pictorial record of 
the Coast Guard's role in World War 
Il in a two-part motion picture which 
includes a 15-minute film on the do- 
mestic phase and a 25-minute picture 
on overseas operations 

Along Our Shores—the title of Part 


I—depicts the varied activities of the 


Educational Screen 


Guard in continental United 
States and on off-shore defense and of 
fensive operations Highlights are 
the training program, work of the 
SPARS, functions of the Merchant 
Marine Inspection service, the Port 
Auxiliary, 


Coast 


Security and Coast Guard 
patrol and rescue activities. 
On Foreign Shores—Part II] in 
cludes scenes from every major theatre 
of operations and from every major 
invasion, in chronological order. 
Requests for bookings can be sent 
to any District Coast Guard Office or 
to U. S. Coast Guard, Public Informa- 
tion Division, Washington 25, D. C. 


’ 


Entertainment Films in 16mm 

BM PLANET PICTURES, INC., 5746 
Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood 28, Calif., 
has launched, in addition to its 16mm re 
leases of entertainment features in color, 
the release of a series of first-run ani 
mated cartoons filmed in 16mm _ Koda 
chrome The first series of amusing 
subjects introduces a whimsical, intellect 
ual and absent-minded cat as Professor 
J. Waldo 
to the cause of pure science and proceeds 
scientific truth—or 


Purrington, who is devoted 


to demonstrate the 


falsehoods—of various familiar adages 
and accepted precepts. The first in this 
series to be released to Planet's national 


organization 1s FHlonesty 1s 


distributing 


| Subsequent subjects 

| clarity Suc h old adage S aS Haste 
Vast Finders Keepers—Losers 

A anne arking Dogs Never Bite. 


\nother series of cartoons will feature 
ugh-provoking characters known as 
Diddits”, invisible litthe men who busily 

the affairs of the universe, utilizing 


he most ingenious inventions Original 
theme music will be featured; the series 

narrated by the many-voiced Frank 
(sraham, tailored to appeal to all ages. 

lhe current release in Planet’s series 
of 16mm color features is The People’s 
Choice, described as a rollicking satire 
on the production of radio programs 
and the building up of radio person 
alities. 


BBELL & HOWELL 
1801 Larchmont 
acquired three more Universal enter 


COMPANY, 
Ave., Chicago 13, have 
tainment features, namely 


Abbott and 


Costello as a pair of plumbers who go 


In Society—7 reels 


high-hat 
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Moonlight and Cactus—6 reels—with 
Andrews Sisters, Leo Carrillo, Elyse 
Knox and Eddie Quillan. Returning 
serviceman has his trouble with women 
in war jobs—in this case in the running 
of a cattle ranch. 

Allergic to Love—/7 reels—roman 
tic comedy with Noah Beery, Jr., and 
Martha O'Driscoll Matrimonial and 
business merger between airplane and 
motor families periled by comic. al- 
a funny sur 


lergy. finally routed i 
prise ending 


Catalogs 


Post 

Many new releases are included in the 
Ninth Edition of its 16mm Sound Film 
Catalog just issued by Post Pictures 
Corporation, 723 Seventh Ave. New 
York 19. Altogether more than 100 fea 
tures and 150 short subjects are listed 
and described. In conjunction with the 


issuance of the new catalog Post Pic 


tures announces the release of the first 


two in a series of Hal Roach “stream 
lined” features—TJanks a Million and 
Niagara Falls—with more to follow 
soon These streamlined teatures run 
less than an hour. Post Pictures has 
been named exclusiy distributor of all 
latest Hal Roach productions P we 
films in the Scattergood Baines series 


Cinderella Swings Jt and Scattergooad 
Rides High are also among Post's latest 
release s 

Castle 

“Movies tor Every O sion” is t 
title of the new illustrated film catalog 
released by Castle Films, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. WI 


directed to the home user of films, the 


e primarily 


catalog cannot fail to be of interest als: 
to school film users, in the combinatio1 
of entertainment, and informative sub 
jects available. The 130 short subjects 
described include a great variety of cat 
toons—Terrytoon, Puddy the Pup, Kiko 
the Kangaroo and Fatrytale series, the 
latter in color; the {dventure Parade, 
Sport Parade, World Parade and News 
Parade series. The latter series, com 
prised of concise, single reel reviews of 
each year's historic events since 1937, 
constitute an authentic motion picture 
record of World War II as it began and 
developed. All Castle films are availabk 
in 8mm, 16mm silent and 16mm _ sound 
from photographic dealers 


USDA 

The new catalog of U. S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture motion pictures 
and slidefilms, recently issued, lists 
152 motion pictures and 125 slidefilms 
covering 70 different agriculture sub 
jects. A helpful feature is the listing 
of slidefilms related to specific subjects 
with the motion pictures on those sub 
jects, permitting a film user to choose 
from a correlated and unified group of 
visual aids. All of the motion pictures 
are indexed and cross-indexed by sub 
ject, and are listed alphabetically by 
title 
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1945 Was Big-But- 

















will be BIGGER! 


N 


Why? Because we are planning it that way. Here at Astor, we know 
that your number one need is continuous availability of MAJOR 
product. We are geared to offer our customers product insurance, 
not just for 1946, but for the years ahead. Since Astor is the 
largest independent film distributor in the theatre field, we are 
experts in the selection of high calibre programs. 


In 1946 we will release over 26 features produced by Major com- 
panies and are still negotiating for more. Contracts have been 
closed for eighteen equally top flight features for release in both 
1947 and 1948. We are constantly seeking biqger and better 
product for the 16mm market, pictures which can be shown any- 
where in the non-theatrical field without the necessity of securing 
approvals. 


Your best insurance for bigger, brighter tomorrows is being pro- 
vided by Astor planning. Hitch your wagon to the Astor star, by 
securing the full line of Astor product. 


eg, Wes 


Executive Vice President 
Astor Pictures Corporation, its Associate and Affiliate Companies 


R. M. SAVINI JOE E. ELICKER FRED BELLIN 


President Vice President Treasurer 


Some of Our Big 1946 - 16mm Releases 


ROA Juct ef LAUREL and HARDY 
The Bohemian Gir . Pardon Us @® ‘Our Relations’ and ‘Kelly the 
Kelly, Billy Gilbert, Pert Kelton and Maxie Rosenbloom 
R. CHRISTIAN" feature tarring JEAN HERSHOLT 
1 1 HOPA NG CASSIDY western features {the screen's finest} 
) vv 
INDON'S fan sction story, "MUTINY ON THE ELSINORE 
" 
FRE ASTAIRE, PAULETTE GODDARD, Burgess Meredith, Artie Shaw and His 
Nf = k 


ASTOR PICTURES CORPORATION 


130 WEST 46th STREET ° NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 





Cot soca eee Piet ce eames 
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AMONG THE PRODUCERS 


Natco Projector 

National Industries, Inc. (formerly the 
National Mineral Company), 2638 North 
Pulaski Road, Chicago 39, is now in 
full production on the new Natco l6mm 
sound projector. According to the firm’s 
announcement, the new 
basically an improved version of the 
original model manufactured to meet 
rigid Navy specifications for use in the 
Navy’s training program, and advanced 
engineering principles have resulted in a 
projector simple to operate and easy to 
thread. 


projector is 





Natco 16mm Sound Projector 


Functional highlights of the Natco 
are: direct sound scanning, and_ inde- 
‘pendent floating stabilizers, ensuring 
highest quality sound reproduction; a 
ventilating system which provides cool 
operation even with a 1,000 watt lamp, 
thereby increasing film life; precision 
designed mechanism which assures _pic- 
ture steadiness on the screen; triple claw 
shuttle movement allowing film to feed 
through the projector even when two 
consecutive sprocket holes are defective ; 
film damage caused by film weave is 
eliminated due to the position of sprocket 
teeth in relation to the picture frame; 
all lamps readily accessible for chang- 
ing and film gate components quickly 
removable for easy cleaning, without 
tools. The Natco is equipped with a 
coated 2 inch FI. 6 lens, has a 12 inch 
permanent Magnet speaker and an 18&- 
watt amplifier. Handles up to 2,000 foot 
reels; no belts to bother with or arms 
to attach; rewinding is accomplished 
by simply turning the rewind switch, 
without changing reels. The projector 
carries a two-year guarantee against 
defective material and workmanship. 
Two leatherette-covered cases house the 
equipment. 


Kapit Buys General 
Film Library 


Harry A. Kapit has purchased Gen 
eral Film Library, and General Film 
Productions Corp., l6mm and 35mm 
film organizations, and has resigned as 
active Vice-President of International 
Theatrical and Television Corporation. 


Despite the fact that he will no longer be 
actively associated with ITTCO, he will 
stil] coutinue his duties in an advisory 
capacity and give that organization the 
opportunity to cooperate with him on 
the distribution of films which will be 
produced by his new company, of which 
he is president. His son, Elbert Kapit, 
will take over the management of Gen 
eral Film Library. 

In addition to supplying “stock shot” 
material, the library will have a special 
department catering to industrial film 


producers as well as television 


S.V.E. Educational Director 


The Society for Visual Educatio1 
Inc., Chicago, announces — the 
ment of Walter E 
cational Director. Mr. Johnson's rich 


appoint 


Johnson as Edu 


background in the field of visual edu 
cation equips him well for this posi 
tion in the ever-growing SVE organ 
ization. 

For the past two and one-half vears, 
he has served as Training Aids Officer 
for the Naval Training School (Look 
out Recognition) at Ohio State Unt 
versity, Columbus, Ohio, and at the 
Naval Training Center, Gulfport, Mis 
sissippi. This naval school was_ basi- 
cally an instructor training unit for the 


development of lookout-recognition of- 
ficers for the U. S. fleet. Mr. Johnson 





Walter E. Johnson 


is credited with much of the pioneer 
thinking and work that went into 
the development and_ utilization of 
visual aids at this establishment. Mr 
Johnson states that his great faith 
in the slidefilm and the 2” x 2” slide 
as fundamental instructional tools 
grows out of the fact that these two 
training aids comprised the heart ot 
the excellent U.S. Navv plane and 
ship recognition program 

entering the naval service, 


Mr. Johnson was associated with thi 


Befors 


Schools as Co 
ordinator ot Material 


and later as elementary school prin 


River Forest Public 
Instructional 


cipal. H« has over seven vears ot 


Educational Screen 


public school experience. He was 
also instructor of the course in Visual 

Aids and Radio in Education at the 
Northwestern University 
school summer session in 1942. 

The new SVE Educational Dire« 
tor holds a B. E. degree from Mil 
waukee State Teachers’ College and 
an M. A. degree from Northwestern 
University. Additional graduate and 
naval training was obtained by him at 
Dartmouth College and Ohio State 
University. He is known in childrens’ 


graduate 


literature circles as the author of 
“Franka—A Guide Dog,” published by 
\lbert Whitman & Co 


NoVex Projector-Viewer 

\ new combination 2 x 2 slide view 
er and projector is announced by thi 
NoVex Division of Pruitt Office Ma 
chines, Inc., 425 N 


ago 10 \ simple tilt of the top se 


LaSalle St., Chi 


ion of the machine controls the place 
ment of the image. When tilted down 
the picture is projected on the viewing 
screen for individual or small group 
showing. When tilted up tl image 
1s projected direct to wall t pro 
jection screen for large group show 
Ings \n image of 3 feet wide can 
be projected from a= distance tr 8 
feet. Housed in molded bakelite case, 


iweasuring 14” long by 12” high and 7 





2 x 2 Slide Viewer and Projector 


wide, with built-in ground glass view 
ing screen 7” x 7” wide; accommodates 
slides of vertical or horizontal comp 
osition in either glass or readymount 
form; employs Mazda 100-watt pre 
focused bulb, and condenser system is 
protected with special heat-absorbing 
glass; projection lens is of F:2.9 ape 
ture with focal length of 3 inches; 
ground and polished top surtaced mu 
1or is employed in reflecting image to 
Operates on At 
and weighs less than 5 pounds. 


the viewing screen 
OI DC, 


ITTCO Offers Dealers and 
Libraries Films for Purchase 
For the first time, George A. Hirliman, 


resident of International Theatrical and 


lelevision Corp., is offering dealers and 
film libraries the opportunity to obtain 
[ITTCO pictures on an outright put 
hase on long term lease basis 

This new plan permits the purchase 
to carry ITTCO Major films on a de 
pository basis at no cost and with no 
advance of funds It will also enable 
the dealer to purchase films for his own 


permanent library on a deferred payment 











Ree nt en ne re 
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plan. Features, shorts and serials i 
the entertainment, educational and ri 
ious fields are being offered 
on a depository basis, otnet independent 
releases which are the product of Major 
companies, but which do not requiré 
location approval, will be offered 

A great many of the productions avail 
able under this new arrangement have 
never before been offered to the l6mm 
public. A twelve page brochure outlining 
the plan and listing and describing a 
number of the available films is now 
being prepared and will be sent to all 
persons interested in establishing or e1 
larging film libraries. 


New Britannica Film 
Rental Plan 


\ new plan to make Encyclopaedia 
Britannica classroom films 
schools on a Rent-to-OWN basis will 
be initiated in a limited area in March, 
1946. While the new distribution method 
will be launched first in the states of 
Michigan, Missouri, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota, it is 
anticipated that the plan may be ex 


available to 


Indiana, Illinois, 


tended to other sections of the country 

In making t 
Lissack, V ice I 
Britannica’ Fil 
new program will have all the advan 


his announcement, H. R 
resident of Encyclopaedia 
ms Inec., said that the 


tages of film rental and many of the ad 
vantages of film ownership. The Rent-to 
OWN plan, he added, is being introduced 
to extend existing services to the smalle1 
schools whose budgets are not yet suf 
ficiently large enough to purchase class 
room films. 

Approximately 9,500 prints of class- 
room films have been placed in the new 
Encyclopaedia Britannica film library 
in Chicago to serve schools in the first 
seven states exclusively. This is believed 
to be the largest exclusive classroom 
film library in the world. For the last 
fifteen years, these classroom films have 
been available through outright purchase 
or on a rental basis from a limited num 
ber of extension departments In univel 
sities and colleges. This new plan will 


augment the existing services to sch 


ols 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica Films’ 


new plan makes it possible for each 
school to use each classroom film tor a 


full school week aS many times and 1) 
as many school buildings as it wishes 
during that period. When classroom 
films are used on this plan, the school 
builds an equity which can be used to 
purchase the basic or “most used” class 
room films for its own teaching film 
library. 


Canadian Firm Expands 


\ssociated Screen News, Limited, 


Montreal, is preparing the groundwork 
for distribution services in Canada. A 


self-contained merchandising unit has 
been established for the distribution of 
photographic products and audio-visual 
aids. 

Stuart S- Tait has been appointed 
General Manager of Benograph, a divis 
ion of Associated Screen News, it is 


Likewise, 


D Benograp! 
nch offi in a number ofl 
ss ( ind a networl 
lealers 
iit Nas ea trie merchandisi v 
\ssociat Scree Ne 
e past twelve years. and is rounding 
t oram mprehensive set 
stributio tf films and « juip 
( ited | y during 
t tee ‘ 


Pan American Kit of 
Visual Aids 
\n educational unit f visual aids on 


Latin America has been prepared by Pan 
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\merican World Airways System, 135 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, and 
is offered without cost to Superinten- 
dents, Principals, Curriculum Directors 
and Visual Aid Chairmen. The kit is 
comprised of a color wall map of Latin 
12 pic- 
torial economics maps in color; 12 color 
photographs, a color film strip of 54 


\merica, showing air routes; 


frames; 20 sets (50 pictures in each 
set) of small black and white pictures 
for student study; booklets, various sup- 
plementary materials and Teacher’s Man- 
ual 


rhe first edition of this unit has been 


“produced in limited quantity, hence its 


distribution is limited. 


Good films and projectors 
deserve good lamps 


RADIAN 


PROJECTION 
LAMPS 


RADIANT LAMP CORPORATION 


300 Jelliff Ave., Newark 8,N. J. 





PROJECTION + SPOTLIGHT - FLOODLIGHT + EXCITER + MOTION PICTURE PRODUCTION 
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Spanish Language Course 


Ideal Pictures Corporation, 28 E. 
Eighth St., Chicago 5, has obtained ex- 
clusive national sales rights to the set of 
recordings covering a course in conver- 
sational Spanish made by the Los 
Angeles School Board. The course con- 
sists of 32 double-face records. Albums 
and turntables are also available. 


RCA Victor Extends 
Audio Visual Activities 


Expansion of the Education and Train- 
ing Division of RCA Victor, in line 
with the company’s extended activities 
in the manufacture and sale of equipment 
for audio visual education and personnel 
training is announced by Frank M. 
Folsom, Executive Vice President in 
charge of RCA Victor. 

At the same time, Mr. Folsom an- 
nounced the appointment of Walter M. 
Norton, as Director of the expanded 
Division. Mr. Norton was for eighteen 
years engaged in merchandising and 
sales promotion activities for Montgom- 
ery, Ward and Company in Chicago and 
New York. 

Dr. Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, Dean of 
Bethany College, who is recognized 
nationally for his work in the field of 
educational and personnel relations, will 
act in a consulting capacity as Director 
of School and College Relations. Paul 
R. Thornton, closely associated with 
the development of music programs in 
schools and colleges since he joined 
RCA Victor in 1940, will continue as 
Sales and Merchandising Manager. In 
each of the RCA Victor regional offices, 





Walter M. Norton 


field directors have been 
serve colleges, 


educational 
appointed to 
and universities. 


BIS Office in Los Angeles 

The Hollywood office of British In- 
formation Services has been moved to 
448 S. Hill St., Los Angeles 13. Miss 
Jane Mead is the Film Officer in charge. 


schools, 


Filmo Diplomat Returns 


One of the first items of Bell & How- 
ell’s postwar movie equipment to appear 
on dealer’s shelves 1s the Filmo Diplo- 
mat, 16mm silent motion picture pro- 
jector. An outstanding feature of this 
machine is a new cooling system which 
permits the use of a 1000-watt lamp in 
addition to the standard 500- and 750- 
watt lamps used previously. Every mov- 





B & H Silent Projector 


ing part is gear driven, even to the 
feed and take-up spindles. There are no 
chains or belts, inside or outside. Gears 
are fully encased and silent. 

The Diplomat is constructed to show 
not only silent film, but sound film as 
well. Although the sound is not heard, 
many fine motion: pictures formerly re- 
stricted to sound-on-film projectors may 
now be shown on this machine. 


A Bell & Howell 2-inch F 1.6 lens 
is standard equipment. However, it may 
be replaced instantly with other lenses. 
Safe-lock Sprockets, a patented device, 
make incorrect film threading an im- 
possibility. They also materially length- 
en the life of the film by exerting less 
strain and pull. 

Further information may be obtained 
by writing the Bell & Howell Company, 
7100 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, 
Illinois. 


John W. Gunstream Directs 
New Audio Video Institute 


John W. Gunstream, former Director 
of Radio and Visual Education of the 
Texas State Department of Education, 
has become director of the newly-organ- 
ized Audio Video Institute. The new 
organization, whose home office will be 
located in Dallas, is designed to serve 
schools in the field of sound and visual 
education. 

Mr. Gunstream, a national authority 
in the field of radio and visual educa- 
tion, was one of the organizers of the 
Texas School of the air, and has served 
as Vice President of the Association for 
Education by radio. In the field of 
visual education, Mr. Gunstream organ- 
ized the State Film Library Service for 


Educational Screen 


the schools of Texas. He was one of 
the organizers of the Texas War Film 
Program, 
ordinator for the Texas State Guard, 
and state 16mm chairman for the War 
Finance Committee of Texas. He has 
also been active as a member of a 
special postwar committee to study the 
needs of schools in the field of sound 
and visual aids. 


served as visual aids co- 


Audio Video Institute has 
been appointed educational dealer for 
RCA Victor in the Texas, Oklahoma, 
and New Mexico territory. In coopera- 
tion with RCA Victor, the Institute will 
provide 


The new 


complete facilities for sound 
and visual education, including all types 
of equipment and professional services 


in planning and utilizing scientific aids 





John W. Gunstream 


to learning in education and industrial 
training. Offices are located in Dallas, 
Houston, San Antonio, Lubbock, A\l- 
buquerque, and Oklahoma City. 


Ampro in Canada 


Announced jointly by Paul L. Nathan 
son and Ampro Corporation is the for- 
mation of Telephoto Industries Limited, 
1195 Bay Street, Toronto, to handle dis- 
tribution and servicing of Ampro 16mm. 
motion picture equipment and accessories 
in Canada and Newfoundland. Telephoto 
Industries Limited, which is wholly Can- 
adian, will be the exclusive Canadian 
distributors of Ampro. 


Paul L. Nathanson, partner of J. Arth- 
ur Rank of London, England, in Can- 
adian theater operation and film distri- 
bution, also announced recently, in as- 
sociation with Mr. Rank, plans for mo- 
tion picture production facilities in Can- 
ada. Equipping of the necessary studio 
and laboratories is reported nearing com- 
pletion. 

C. Ray Harnett is general manager 
Limited. His 
past experience in the application of mo- 


of Telephoto Industries 
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C. Ray Harnett 


tion pictures to educational, instructional 
and sales development purposes, includes 
service with departments of education 
as well as commercial organizations. 
After working in the 16mm. field through- 
out Western Canada, he held executive 
posts as a visual education specialist 
both in Quebec and Ontario. 


Victor Animatograph 
Scholarships 


In a plan to further increase the em 
phasis on visual education, along with 
a desire to encourage youth betterment 
movements, the Victor 
Corporation of Davenport, Iowa, one 
of the country’s leading manufacturers 
of 16mm sound projectors and_ allied 
equipment, has provided funds for two 


Animatograph 


4-H Club scholarships in visual educa- 
tion to the National Committee on Boys 
and Girls Club Work. Contestants for 
the scholarships are required to show 
evidence of interest and experience in 
the operation of motion picture pro- 
jection equipment, use of cameras, slide 
films, slides and other visual aids. Ac- 
cording to the rules, the winners must 
include, as a minimum, at least one 
course in visual education. 

In presenting the scholarship check 
to Guy L. Noble, managing director of 
the National Committee, Mr. S. G. 
Rose, executive-vice-president of Victor 
Animatograph Corporation stated: “I 





S. G. Rose (left) presents check to 
Guy L. Noble 


have always had great admiration and 
respect for the work of the 4-H Clubs and 
[ am sure the members will benefit 
materially from their acquaintance with 
and use of visual education techniques. 
At the same the visual teaching field 
as a whole will benefit from the impulse 


of this new and important force.” 


DeVry Honored 

For the first time the Certificate of 
Merit of the New York Museum of 
Science and Industry has been awarded 
to a company engaged in the -field of 
motion pictures. DeVry Corporation of 
Chicago, pioneer manufacturers of mo- 
tion picture projectors, cameras and 
related equipment, is recipient of the 
Certificate in recognition of the com- 
pany’s outstanding achievement in the 
development of motion picture equip- 


ment for use in the training and enter 





William DeVry (left) accepts award 
from Museum Director Robert P. Shaw 


tainment of Army and Navy personnel. 

In his presentation of the award to 
William C. DeVry, the firm’s president, 
Director of the Museum, Robert P. 
Shaw declared that it is “an honor to 
bestow the Museum Certificate of Merit 
to the 37-year old executive of the 
three-decade-old DeVry Corporation, un- 
der whose capable and far-sighted lead- 
ership his organization was awarded five 
consecutive Army-Navy “E” Flags and 
other significant honors.” As back- 
ground for the Certificate of Merit pres- 
entation, the Museum displayed DeVry 
theatre and 16mm portable sound pro- 
jectors, 35mm and 16mm cameras as 
part of an historic exhibition of the 
evolution of motion pictures titled “Vis- 
ion Unlimited.” Pictured with Mr. 
DeVry (left) and Mr. Shaw is Con- 
nover model, Kyle MacDonnel. 

\dditional DeVry’s 
contribution to the war effort is con- 
tained in the 
award recently made by the Army Air 


recognition of 
Certificate of Service 


Forces Training Command for, meri- 
torious assistance in the ground train- 
ing program of the AAF. Provided 
here were not only movies for training, 


briefing” and entertainment, but several 

heretofore secret devices, one of which 
is the Panoramic Gunnery Trainer by 
means of which gunners could shoot 
“electronic bullets” at motion pictures 
of enemy planes as preparation for actual 
combat. 
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'' Association Films'"—New 
Y.M.C.A. Production Unit 


The National Council of Y.M.C.A.’s 
has recently established a film produc- 
tion unit, named “Association Films.” 
Play Volleyball, a 16mm_ instructional 
sound film, was the first of the aids to 
be released by the new unit, followed 
by Play Softball, a 35mm slide film. Oth- 
er subjects in the field of Health and 
Physical Education are in the plarining 
stage. 

In collaboration with Look Magazine, 
the Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau 
has conducted inquiries among students, 
community groups, and leading educa- 
tors, to determine major interests and 
needs for 16mm films in schools and 
other groups using motion pictures. J. 
R. Bingham, Director of the “Y’’s 
film bureau and of Association Films, 
and Albert R. Perkins, Film and Radio 
Director of Look Magazine, have an- 
nounced that as a result of their studies, 
the two organizations have formed a 
producing-distributing team that will 
launch a special series of 16mm film pro- 
ductions to meet the needs of schools, 
colleges, churches, parent teacher groups, 
clubs and community organizations. 

In a jointly produced series titled The 
Art of Living, two one-reel subjects, 
You and Your Family and You and 
Your Friends have already been filmed. 
Set for release in early Spring are You 
and Your Personality and You and Your 
Health. Future plans call for a second 
series of four films, including such titles 
as You and Your Church, You and Your 
School, You and Your Community, and 
You and Your Country. Plans are also 
being made for several films on leader- 
ship in clubs, camping, guidance and 
counselling, and discussion. 

According to Mr. Bingham, the Y. M. 
C.A. is proceeding with production plans 
on the assumption that education in bet- 
ter living is not merely a function of the 
schools and colleges, but that learnings 
of importance are often acquired amid 
informal settings at home, in churches, 
clubs, and under circumstances involving 
leisure-time activities. 

Members of the Y.M.C.A.’s Audio- 
Visual Education Advisory Committee 
include such prominent authorities as: 

Paul D. Sheats, Ph. D., Educational 
Director of New York City’s Town Hall, 
as chairman; Rome A. Betts, General 
Secretary of American Bible Society 
and Chairman of the Protestant Film 
Commission; M. R. Brunstetter, Ph. D., 
instructor in audio-visual aids, of Col- 
umbia University; Morse A. Cartwright, 
L.L.B., of the Institute of Adult Educa- 
tion, Columbia University; Frederick M. 
Thrasher, Ph. D., of New York Uni- 
versity and President of Metropolitan 
Motion Picture Council; Paul H. Vieth, 
Ph. D., of the Yale Divinity School; and 
Dean McClusky, Ph. D., Consultant, 
Commission on Motion Pictures in Edu- 
cation of the American Council on Edu- 
cation. 
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A Trade Directory for the Visual Field 


FILMS 


Akin and Bagshaw, Inc. 
2023 E. Colfax Ave., Denver, Colo. 
Astor Pictures Corporation 
130 W. 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 103) 
Bailey Film Service 
P. O. Box 2528, Hollywood 28, Cal. 
404 N. Goodwin St., Urbana, II1. 
Bell & Howell Co. 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13, III. 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 
Brandon Films, Inc. 
1600 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 95) 
Bray Studios, Inc. 
729 Seventh Ave., New York 19 
British Information Services 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 
(See advertisement on page 101) 
Castle Films, Inc. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
(See advertisement on page 83) 
Catholic Movies 
220 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 
1409 79th St., North Bergen, N. J. 
College Film Center 
84 East Randolph St., Chicago 1, IIl. 
Commonwealth Pictures Corp. 
729 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 93) 
Community Movies 
1426 W. Washington St. 
Charleston 2, W. Va. 
Creative Educational Society 
Coughlan Bldg., Mankato, Minn. 
DeVry School Films 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, IIl. 
(See advertisement on page 56) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
Kodascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Educational Projection Service 
6600 Lehigh Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. 
ineyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
(See advertisement on page 59) 
Films, Inc. 
330W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
64 East Lake St., Chicago, Il. 
314 S.W. Ninth Ave., Portland 5, Ore. 
109 N. Akard St., Dallas 1, Tex. 
101 Marietta St., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
1709 W. 8th St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
Fryan Film Service 
Film Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
Gallagher Film Service 
123 S. Washington, Green Bay, Wis. 
General Films, Ltd. 
1534 18th Ave., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto, Ont. 
Hoffberg Productions, Inc. 
620 Ninth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 5, Il. 
(See advertisement on page 54) 
Institutional Cinema Service, Inc. 
1560 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
Kunz Motion Picture Service 
1319 Vine St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
432 N. Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Md. 
Knowledge Builders Classroom Films 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Lewis Film Service 
1145 N. Market St., Wichita 5, Kan. 
(See advertisement on page 100) 
Mogull’s Inc. 
68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
National Film Service 
14 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh, N. C. 
309 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 
Official Films, Inc. 
25 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Planet Pictures, Inc. 
5746 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, Cal. 
(See advertisement on page 91) 
Post Pictures Corporation 
723 Seventh Ave., New York 19 
(See advertisement on page 62) 
The Princeton Film Center 
55 Mountain Ave., Princeton, N. J. 
Shadow Arts Studio 
1036 Chorro St., San Luis Obispo, Cal 
(See advertisement on page 100) 
Simmel-Meservey 
9538 Brighton Way, Beverly Hills, Cal. 
(See advertisement on page 85) 


Southern Visual Films 
686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 2, Tenn. 
(See advertisement on page 98) 
Swank’'s Motion Pictures 
620 N. Skinker Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
(See advertisement on page 96) 
Teaching Aids Exchange 
Box 1127, Modesto, Cal 
(See advertisement on page 96) 
Universal Pictures Co., Inc. 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20 
(See advertisement on page 97) 
Visual Education Incorporated 
12th at Lamar, Austin, Texas 
Cotton Exch. Bldg., Dallas 1, Tex. 
Vocational Guidance Films, Ince. 
2718 Beaver Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 
(See advertisement on page 99) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Ine. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Young America Films, Inc. 
18 E. 41st St., New York 17, N. Y 
(See advertisement on page 89) 
Y.M.C.A, Motion Picture Bureau 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, III. 
351 Turk St., San Francisco 2, Cal. 
1700 Patterson Ave., Dallas 1, Tex. 


MOTION PICTURE 
PROJECTORS and SUPPLIES 


Amacker’s Audio Visual Service 

2230 E. Johnson St., Madison 4, Wis 
The Ampro Corporation 

2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18 

(See advertisement on page 55) 

Bell & Howell Co. 

1815 Larchmont” Ave.. Chicago 13 

(See advertisement on inside back cover) 
Calhoun Company 

101 Marietta St., NW, Atlanta 3, Ga 
Community Movies 

1426 W. Washington St. 

Charleston 2, W. Va. 
DeVry Corporation 

1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, I] 

(See advertisement on page 56) 

Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 

Kodascope Libraries 

356 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y 
Gallagher Film Service 


123 S. Washington, Green Bay, Wis. 


General Films, Ltd. 
1534 13th Ave., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto, Ont. 
Hirsch & Kaye 
239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal 
Holmes Projector Co. 
1813 Orchard St., Chicago 14, IIl. 
(See advertisement on page 99) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 5, III. 
(See advertisement on page 54) 
Kunz Motion Picture Service 
1319 Vine St., Philadelphia 7, Pa 
432 N. Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Md. 
Mogull’s Inc, 
68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y 
Radio Corporation of America 
Educational Dept., Camden, N. J. 
(See advertisement on page 61) 
Ralke Company 


829 S. Flower St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 


Ryan Visual Aids Service 
409 Harrison St., Davenport, Ia. 
Ss. 0. S. Cinema Supply Corp. 


449 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Southern Visual Films 


686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 2, Tenn. 


(See advertisement on page 98) 

Victor Animatograph Corp. 

Davenport, Iowa 

(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Visual Education Incorporated 

12th at Lamar, Austin, Tex. 

Cotton Exch. Bldg., Dallas 1, Tex. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCREENS 


Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc. 
2723 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 39 
(See advertisement on page 53) 
Fryan Film Service 
Film Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
Hirsch & Kaye 


239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal. 


Educational Screen 





Mogull’s Inc. 

68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
National Film Service 

14 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh, N. C. 

309 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 
Society for Visual Education, Ine. 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Southern Visual Films 

686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 2, Tenn 

(See advertisement on page 98) 

Williams, Brown and Earle, Ine, 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIDEFILMS 
Society for Visual Education, Ine. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Stillfilm, Inc. 

8443 Melrose Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 
(See advertisement on page 100) 
Visual Sciences, Suffern, New York 
(See advertisement on page 100) 

Williams, Brown and Earle, Ine. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIDES (KODACHROME 2 x 2) 


Brooking Tatum, 
Kelseyville, Cal. 
(See advertisement on page 100) 
Hirsch & Kaye 
239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal. 
Kime Kolor Pictures 
[761 Sonoma Dr., Altadena, Cal 
(See advertisement on page 100) 
Klein & Goodman 
18 S. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa 
Munday & Collins 
814 W. 8th St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
(See advertisement on page 96) 
Philp Photo Visual Service 
1954 Pasadena Ave., Long Beach, Cal. 
(See advertisement on page 98) 
Shadow Arts Studio 
1036 Chorro St., San Luis Obispo, Cal. 
(See advertisement on page 100) 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, IIl. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Western Colorfilms 
3734 N.E. Chico St., Portland 13, Ore. 
(See advertisement on page 100) 








SLIDES (Standard 3!/, x 4) i 

Ideal Pictures Corp. ag 

28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 5, Tl. ys 
(See advertisement on page 54) za 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 63) 
Radio-Mat Slide Co., Ine. 
222 Oakridge Blvd 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 
(See advertisement on page 100) 
Ryan Visual Aids Service 
109 Harrison St., Davenport, Ia. 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


American Optical Co. 
Buffalo 11, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 58) 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester 2, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 60) 
Chas. Beseler Company 
243 E. 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 87) 
DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 
(See advertisement on page 56) 
General Films, Ltd. 
1534 13th Ave., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto, Ont. 
Hirsch & Kaye 
239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal. 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 63) 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, IIl. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Ralke Company 
829 S. Flower St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
Ryan Visual Aids Service 
409 Harrison St., Davenport, Ia. . 
Southern Visual Films 
686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 2, Tenn. 
(See advertisement on page 98) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. ' 





